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DOMESTIC BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tut resumption of the suspended story of the eventful life of commodore 
Preble, affords us an excellent opportunity of adverting to the duties and the 
delights of biography. The duty, which it imposes upon the biographer, is 
high and solemn, the delight it yields to the reader is, perhaps, of the very 
first class of our literary pleasures. We are so enthralled ourselves by this 
bewitching species of composition, and so thoroughly persuaded by *old Expe- 
rience that biography is not less beautiful in the eyes of others than in our own, 
that it is determined to devote to her airs and graces a yery liberal share of 
this Journal. My lord Bolingbroke has remarked, with his accustomed felici- 
ty of thought and expression, that history is philosophy, teaching by examples. 
Now if one, who was himself an eloquent historian, describes with so much 
truth and beauty, the perfections of the historical Muse, how rhetorically might 
his periods have fiowed in praise of her seducing sister, at once a Muse, and a 
Grace, whose fascinating power inflames the noblest passions, and excites all the 
betterenergies of the soul? How ardently might his lordship have declaimed, and 
what conviction would have accompanied his harrangue, if he had pointed his 
graceful hand to the Biographical Beauty, who delights, and instructs too, the 
majority of mankind? With Plutarch and Bayle before him, it is wonderful 
that his lordship did not insist more distinctly on the merits of that charmer, 
who captivated such philosophers. Lord Chatham once declared in the house 
of commons with that solemn energy, the leading charatteristic of his elocu- 
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tion, that the most instructive book he ever read was Plutarch’s lives. Theo- 
dore Beza has left on record a glorious testimony in favour of Plutarch; and it 
is remembered by the writer of this article that to Langhorne’s translation, a 
gift toa celebrated university, the learned donor prefixed this sterling recom- 
mendation, that Plutarch was an author, whom he had studied at those hours, 
when he should have slept, and to whose illuminated genius, he was indebted 
for some of the finest dispositions of his mind. Rousseau, who has always a 
right to beheard upon such a topic, has depicted with all his phosphoric power, 
the lineaments of the accomplished Grecian, and is never more triumphantly 
eloquent, than when pronouncing the panegyric of Plutarch. What liberal 
scholar is ignorant of the Biographia Britannica? What philosophical student 
has not turned over the curious pages of Bayle? What lounger has not been 
amused by the literary gossiping of Boswell, and what lady who is not enter- 
tuind by the gay vivacity of Thrale? Dr. Aikin delights us more by his jbio- 
eraphies, modelled after the best manner of Addison and Goldsmith, than by 
any other class of his composition; and what judicious.critic is ignorant that 
Johnson’s lives are the most pleasing of all his productions? 

With these vivid impressions of the beauty of biography, we are resolved 
pro virili to engage as liberally as possible in this pleasing department of our 
labours. It is our intention, with periodical punctuality, to publish according 
tu the extent of our materials, a domestic and a foreign biography. The editor, 
though thankful for every aid from the information of his correspondents, pro- 
poses to rely much on h‘s own limited strength in this behalf. He has already 
prepared many pages of this sort of composition, and hopes, not without rea- 
son, to exhibit at least one sketch, in every number of his Port Folio. His 
canvas may be ill chosen, his colours faint, and his pencil heavy; the picture 
may be unskilfully disposed, and its light and shade blended with all the awk- 
wardness of a pupil; yet, nevertheless, from the public partiality for such de- 
signs, he is confident they will not be viewed with emotions of absolute indif- 
ference. 

For the interesting pages, immediately ensuing, we are indebted to the re- 
searches and genius of a gentleman, who is most deservedly enrolled among 
the very first scholars of the country, and who by the wisdom of a learned 
university has recently been exalted to the loftiest and most dignified of her 
Academical distinctions. ‘The composition of this beautiful biography is in 
full harmony with the tone of its amiable author’s mind. It is like *the mild 
reflex of Cynthia’s bow; itshines temperately with a radiance soft and pleasing. 

The venerated name of Preble is so illustrious in our maritime annals, that 
his life will be perused with equal delight, by the gallant tar, and the ardent 
patriot. With the rare union of phlegm and fire, he planned deliberately, 
and fought valiantly. Prudent, and yet adventurous, daring, but not despe- 
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rate, with a sedate mind, and a generous enthusiasm, he waved spotless Ho- 
nour’s shining sword over the grim bucanneer, and Triumph and Fame and 
America still intertwist his laurels. EpITor. 


THE LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 
(Concluded from page 365 of vol. 3.) 


‘Tur commodore having nothing at present to fear from Mo- 
rocco, was at liberty to direct his principal attention to Tripoli. 
The season, however, was too far advanced for active and per- 
manent operations against the enemy. Yet this officer did not 
indulge himself in repose, or suffer his forces to be idle. In 
cruising, where they necessarily at this time of year encoun- 
tered a rough sea and tempestuous weather, in supplying con- 
voy, and in maintaining the blockade of Tripoli, when practica- 
ble, the squadron was fully and arduously employed. It was 
apparent that the commodore aimed to do all that was possible, 
and not merely what was convenient. The Philadelphia and 
Vixen had been ordered to the coast of Tripoli. The commo- 
dore now formally declared the blockade of that place, and sent 
notice of the fact to the ministers and consuls of the United 
States, tobe communicated to the respective neutral powers.— 
He found it expedient to go to Cadiz, in order to make up his 
complement of men, and procure a few supplies not to be ob- 
tained at that time at Gibraltar. An unpleasant circumstance 
not expected, seldom before experienced by: our public vessels, 
and afterwards remedied by orders of lord Nelson, made him 
willing to shorten his stay at the last mentioned port. Several 
commanders of British ships of war lying there, insisted on re- 
taining those deserters from the commodore’s squadron, who 
were believed to be British subjects. It was indispensable to 
the exercise of discipline, to be protected in his right to his own 
seamen. The refusal of this essential courtesy, in the present 
instance, was one reason of his fixing on Syracuse, instead of 
Malta, for his rendezvous. 

Our officer returned from Cadiz on the sixth of November; 
and having allotted the Argus, captain Hull, to the Gibraltar 
station, and disposed of his other force, he proceeded to Algiers, 
where he was to leave colonel Lear,the consul general. Onthe 224 
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he sailed from Algiers for Syracuse; and on his voyage was 
informed of the disastrous loss of the Philadelphia, captain Wil- 
liam Bainbridge. On the 31st of October, after pursuing a Tri- 
poline corsair till she came to seven fathoms water, in beating 
off, she ran on a rock, not laid down in any chart, about four and 
a half miles fromthe town. Every exertion to get her off proved 
ineffectual. Meanwhile she was attacked by numerous gun- 
boats, which she withstood for four hours, whilst the careening 
of the ship made the guns totally useless. A reinforcement 
coming off, and no possible means of resisting them appearing, 
the captain submitted to the horrid necessity of striking to his 
barbarous enemy. They took possession of the ship, and made 








prisoners of the officers and men, in number three hundred, 
with robbery, violence, and insult. In forty-eight hours, the 
wind blowing in shore, the Tripolitans were able to get off the 
frigate, and having raised her guns, towed her into the harbour 
of Tripoli. The commodore apprehended the worst from this 
diminution of his force; a war with Tunis, and perhaps. with 
Algiers; at least, a protraction of the present war. He could 
not but hope the government would repair this loss by another 
frigate in the spring, and also would furnish him with more 
small vessels or gun-boats. His idea of the amount and dis- 
tribution of force to be desired, he mentions in a subsequent let- 
ter; observing, “ we ought to have a brig and schooner to cruise 
between Cape Bon and Sicily; a brig or schooner off Cape Mar- 
garet, to the south of Tripoli; a brig on the coast of Calabria; 
two frigates, with one schooner and some gun and mortar boats, 
before Tripoli, and a brig and schooner to cruise from Derne to 
Bengaza. With sucha force, so disposed, Tripoli might soon 
be brought to any terms we might please to dictate.” 

He proceeded to Syracuse, where he was received with 
much hospitality, and aided by the governor with the accommo- 
dations he needed for his squadron. He also found sir Alex- 
ander Ball at Malta, (which he soon visited,) disposed to 
show him every good office. December 14, he sailed with the 
Enterprize on a winter cruise, amidst boisterous weather; for 
many days it blewa gale. On the morning of the 23d, the En- 
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terprize captured a ketch in sight of Tripoli, which left that 
port in the night, bound to Bengaza.- She was under Turkish 
colours, and navigated by Turks and Greeks; but had on board 
two Tripolitan officers of distinction, a son of one of the offi- 
cers, anumber of Tripoline soldiers, and forty or more blacks, 
men and women, slaves belonging to the Bashaw and his sub- 
jects. He at first determined to release the vessel and men 
claimed ‘by the Turkish captain, and retain the Tripolines, 
about sixty in number, as prisoners; hoping they would afford 
an advantage in negociation, and perhaps be exchanged for 
some of ourcountrymen. Before this determination was exe- 
cuted, he ascertained that the captain had been active in taking 
the Philadelphia. Having received on board this very vessel 
one hundred Tripolitans, armed with swords and muskets, and 
substituted the colours of the enemy for his own, he assaulted 








the frigate, and when she was boarded, plundered the officers. 
He had no hesitation in retaining the vessel; because she was 
either a Tripoline, and then a prize, or a Turk, and then a pi- 
rate. She was not in a condition to be sent tothe United States. 
He transmitted her papers to government, and some time after 
had her appraised, and togk her into the service as the ketch 
Intrepid. 

February 3d, 1804, lieutenant Stephen Decatur, with seven- 
ty volunteers in the Intrepid, and accompanied by the Syren, 
sailed for Tripoli, with a view to destroy, as they could not in 
any event expect to bring out the frigate Philadelphia. Onthe 
16th, the service was accomplished in the most gallant manner. 
lieutenant Decatur entered the harbour of Tripoli in the night; 
and laying his vessel along side the frigate, boarded and carried 
her against all opposition. A large number of men were on 
board, of whom twenty or thirty were slain, and the remainder 
driven over the side, excepting one boat’s crew, which escaped 
to the shore, and one person made prisoner. ‘The assailants 
then set fire to her and left her. She was soon in a complete 
blaze, and was totally consumed. The frigate lay within half 
gun shot of the castle and the principal battery, with her guns 
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mounted and loaded, and two corsairs, full of men, were riding 
very near. We hadnone killed, and only one wounded. 

From this time till the bombardment of Tripoli, the commo- 
dore was occupied in cruising, in keeping up the blockade of 
the Tripoline harbour, and in making preparations for an attack. 
He took the utmost pains to convey supplies and information to 
captain Bainbridge and his officers and men; and after a time, by 
means of the good offices of sir Alexander Ball, succeeded. He 
tried several times to negociate for a ransom and treaty; but the 
demands of the regency were sometimes ridiculously extrava- 
gant, and when lowest, beyond what he thought himself permit- 
ted to accord. The designs of warfare he had entertained were 
checked by a solicitude for the release of his countrymen; 
though he may by some persons, perhaps, be thought to have 
indulged too far his aversion to the payment of a considerable 
ransom. He found himself able to make their situation as com- 
fortable as the nature of it would admit; and he believed that the 
infliction of suffering and terror, when the time should come 
upon the enemy, would not produce, as it did not, any long con- 
tinued aggravation of the evils of their condition, whilst it would 
essentially serve his country. Indeed after the destruction of 
the Philadelphia, the bashaw at first affected to avenge himself 
by a severer treatment of the captives; but this was not long 
persisted in. It was supposed that in case of a formidable at- 
tack on the town, the worst that would happen to them would 
be to be taken into the country for safe keeping. 

It must, however, be confessed impossible for any one to 
have said to what lengths the fury and fanaticism of that people 
might go, if no concession was made to their pride or avarice, 
or the pressure of the war should drive them to desperation, our 
unfortunate countrymen must often have shuddered at the thought 
of their possible destiny. When the first consul of France, in 
March, at the instance of Mr. Livingston, directed his commis- 
sary at this regency to mediate for their release, Mr. Beaussier 
undertook the office; and announced to the commodore, that one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, with some usual gratuities, 
would probably effect the object, and that perhaps a cartel for the 
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exchange of prisoners might be negociated, which would reduce 
the sum. The commodore did not think himself authorized to 
agree to these terms, and never would go beyond eighty thou- 
f sand; not that the amount was important, except on principle, 
and as it might affect our relations to the other Barbary powers. 
In June the Russian court, through their minister at the Porte, 


d interposed; but did not bring the regency to our conditions.— 
From first to last, it was a point of honour with his excellency the 
bashaw, not to give up the American captives for a less sum 
F than had been usually received from most of the powers of Eu- 
rope, in turn for the ransom of captures of like number and quali- 
a ty. Even after the bombardment in the ensuing summer, he 
: was not ready to yield, though he was really sick of the war. 
A In his view, he was conquered when he ceased to be amply paid 
" for his prisoners. He finally accepted sixty thousand dollars, 
a satisfied, no doubt, that our naval armament would be coeval at 
a least with his hostility, if not at all times equally active and for- 
midable; but especially at that moment apprehensive that his 
“ brother’s general Eaton if not disarmed by negociation, would 
d reinstate Hamet in the sovereignty of Tripoli. 
of On the first of April, the commodore went to display force 
If at Tunis; where he found a Tripoline polacre dismantled, hav- 
. ing been blockaded for sixteen days by captain Decatur. The 
+. bey of Tunis had for some time been uneasy at his treaty with 


a the United States. Why should he not, like Algiers, have an 
annual stipend? He insisted that the commodore should land 
and satisfy him for some property alleged to be unlawfully seized 


m by the former squadron, The commodore made a short answer, 
c, that it was not his business, and that he must put to sea. He 
i found it necessary to watch Tunis during the whole of his com- 
ht mand. In the spring he took another prize, a 2 FEpOmne;, and 
in upon the presumption of her being condemned, she was estima- 
i ted, equipped, and put in commission, called the Scourge. 

pa Finding that force did not arrive from the United States, our 
is officer resolved to endeavour to make some use of the friendship 
>s, of Naples. Although he was without diplomatic authority, the 


minister, general Acton, from personal regard and good will to 
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ys 
the service, favoured his application to the king, and the com- 


modore obtained as a friendly loan from the king to the United 
States, six gun-boats and two bomb vessels, completely fitted for 
service; also liberty to ship twelve or fifteen Neapolitans to serve 
under our flag in each boat. as 

With this addition to his armament, on the 21st July he join- 
ed the detachment off Tripoli. His force consisted of the 


Frigate Constitution, 44 guns, 241b. 
Brig Argus, 18> 24 
Siren, 18 18 
Scourge, 
Schooner Vixen, 16 6 
Nautilus, 16 6 
Enterprize, 14 6 


Six gun-boats of one brass twenty-six pounder each; and two 
bombard ketches, each carrying a thirteen inch mortar; the whole 
number of men one thousand and sixty. 

The enemy had on his castle and several batteries, one hun- 
dred and fifteen guns; fifty-five of which were heavy battering 
brass cannon; the others long eighteen and twelve pounders; 
nineteen gun-boats, with each a long brass cighteen or twenty- 
four pounder in the bow, and two howitzers abaft. He had two 
schooners of eight guns each, a brig of ten, and two gallies, hav- 
ing each four guns. In addition to the ordinary Turkish gar- 
rison, stationed upon the fortifications, and the crews of the boats 
and armed vessels, computed at about three thousand, the bashaw 
had called in to the defence of his city more than twenty thou- 
sand Arabs. These forces were arranged in the positions best 
adapted for repelling an attack, and also for seizing the occasion 
of falling upon any detachment of the invading force, which 
could be drawn from the main body.* 

_ The weather prevented the squadron from approaching the 
enemy till the 28th, when after anchoring within 23 miles of 


* A detail of the operations of the American fleet in the Mediterranean, by 
W. Eaton, esq. compared with commodore Preble’s despatches, journal, cor- 
vespondence, and other letters from officers in the squadron, have supplied the 
‘acts in the following narrative. 
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his line of defence, the wind suddenly shifted and increased to 
a gale. They were compelled to weigh and gain an offing. On 
the first of August the gale subsided, and the squadron on the 
third (the weather being pleasant and the wind at east,) at 
noon were within two or three miles of the batteries, which 
were all closely manned. 

The commodore observing that several of the enemy’s boats 
had taken a station without the reef of rocks which covers the 
entrance of the harbour, about two miles from its bottom, re- 
solved to take advantage of this circumstance, and made signal 
for the squadron to come within speaking distance, when he 
communicated to the several commanders his intention of at- 
tacking the shipping and batteries. The gun and mortar boats 
were immediately manned and prepared to cast off. The gun 
boats in two divisions of three each—the first division under 


. captain Somers on board No. 1, with lieutenant James Decatur 
in No. 2, and lieutenant Blake in No.3. The second division 
under captain Decatur in No. 4, with Heutenant Bainbridge in 
A No. 5, and lieutenant Trippe in No. 6. The two bombards were 
7 commanded by licutenant commandant Dent, and by Mr. Robin- 
- son, first lieutenant of the commodore’s ship. At half past one 
= o’clock the squadron stood for the batterics—at two cast off the 
“i eun boats; at half past two signal for the bombs and boats to ad- 
~] vance and attack, and in fifteen minutes after, signal was given 
an for general action. It was commenced by the bombs throwing 
“9 shells into the town. In an instant the enemy’s lines opened a 
weal tremendous fire from not less than two hundred guns, which was 
en promptly returned by the whole squadron now within musket 
ad shot of the principal batteries. 
or At this moment captain Decatur with his three gun boats at- 
ae tacked the enemy’s eastern division consisting of nine. He was 
1¢ enemy’s eastern division consisting of nine. e was 
soon in the centre of them, and the fire of grape, langrage and 
ne musketry was changed to a deadly personal combat with the bay- 
ste onet, spear, sabre and tomahawk. Captain Decatur grappled 
in, by one of the enemy’s boats and boarded with but fifteen men. He 
, cor- parried the blows of five Turks, who fell upon him with scime- 
-d the ler's, so.as to reccive no injury, till a blow from the boat’s can- 
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tain, a powerful Turk, cleft his blade in two. He instantly closed 
with the Turk, but overpowered by muscular strength, he fell 
under him across the gunnel of the boat. In this position he 








drew a side pistol and killed his antagonist. Meantime his ser- 
geant and a marine soldier, seeing his danger, flew to his relief 
and engaged and slew the other four assailants. By this time 
the other thirteen men had vanquished the residue of the crew, 
thirty-one in number, and the boat’s colours were hauled down. 
Captain Decatur left thisboat in charge of an officer, and imme- 
diately with lieutenant M‘Donough, and eight men beside him- 
self, laid another boat on board, which he carried after a despe- 
rate and bloody encounter ofa few minutes. The fierce despe- 
ration of the Arnout Turks, who value themselves on never yield- 
ing, made the slaughter of the enemy in these conflicts immense. 
The two prizes of captain Decatur had thirty-three officers and 
men killed, and twenty-seven made prisoners, nineteen of whom 
were severely wounded. 

Lieutenant Trippe boarded one of the enemy’s large boats 
with only a midshipman, Mr. Jonathan Henley, and nine men. 
His boat falling off before any more could join him, he was left 
to conquer or perish with the fearful odds of eleven to thirty-six. 
Inafew minutes, however, though foramomentthe victory seemed 
dubious,the enemy was subdued; fourteen of them lost their lives 
and twenty-two submitted to be prisoners; seven of whom were 
badly wounded. Lieutenant Trippe reccived eleven sabre 
wounds, some of which were deep and dangerous. The blade 
of his sword also yielded. He closed with the enemy; both fell, 
but in the struggle, Trippe wrested the Turk’s sword from him, 
and with it pierced his body. Mr. Henley in this rencounter 
displayed a valour joined to a coolness that would have honoured 
a veteran. Lieutenant Bainbridge had his lateen yard shot away, 
which baffled his utmost exertions to get along side the enemy’s 
boats; but his active and well directed fire within musket shot 
was very effective. At onetime he had in his ardour pushed 
forward so that his boat grounded within pistol shot of one of the 
enemy’s formidable batteries, and where he was exposed to vol- 
leys of musketry. But by address and courage he extricated 
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himself from this situation, and so ill directed was the enemy’s 
fire, without receiving any injury. 

Captain Somers was not able to fetch far enough to wind- 
ward to co-operate with Decatur. But he bore down upon the 
leeward division of the enemy, and with his single boat within 
pistol shot attacked five full manned boats, defeated and drove 
them in a shattered condition and with the loss of many lives un- 
der shelter of the rocks. 

Lieutenant Decatur in No. 2, engaged with one of the ene- 
my’s largest boats, which struck after the loss of the greatest 
part of her men. At the moment this brave young officer was 
stepping on board his prize, he was shot throughthe head by the 
Turkish captain, who by this means escaped, whilst the Ameri- 
cans were recovering the body of their unfortunate commander. 

The two bomb vessels kept their station, although often co- 
vered with the spray of the sea occasioned by the enemy’s shot. 
They kept up aconstant fire and threw a great number of shells 
into the town. Five of the enemy’s gun boats and two gailies 
composing their centre division, stationed within the rocks, 
joined by the boats which had been driven in, and reinforced, 
twice attempted to row out and surround our gun boats, and pri- 
zes. They were as often foiled by the vigilance of the commo- 
dore, who gave signal to the brigs and schooners to cover them, 
which was properly attended to by these vessels, all of which 
were gallantly conducted and annoyed the enemy exceedingly. 
The fire of the Constitution had its ample share in this bombard- 
inent. It kept the enemy’s flotilla in constant disorder and pro- 
duced no inconsiderable effect onshore. The frigate was con- 
stantly in easy motion; and always found where danger threaten- 
ed to defeat the arrangements of the day. Several times she was 
within two cables’ length of the rocks and three of the batteries, 
every one of which were successively silenced as often as her 
broad-side could be brought to bear on them; but having no large 
vessels to secure these advantages, when circumstances com- 
pelled her to change her position, the silenced batteries were re- 
animated. We suffered most, says the commodore, when wearing 
ortacking. It was then I most sensibly felt the want of another 
trigate. 
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At half past four the wind inclining to the northward, and at 
the same time the eremy’s flotilla having retreated behind co- 
verts which shielded them from our shot, whilst our people were 
necessarily much exhausted by two hours and a half severe ex- 
ertion, signal was given for the gun boats and bombs to retire 
from action; and immediately after to the brigs and schooners to 
take the gun boats and their prizes in tow, which was handsomely 
executed, the whole covered by a heavy fire from the Constitu- 
tion. In fifteen minutes the squadron was out of reach of the 
enemy's shot and the commodore hauled off to give tow to the 
bomb-ketches. 

The squadron were more than two hours within grape shot 
distance of the enemy’s batterics, and under a constant fire.— 
But the damage received was in no proportion to the apparent 
danger; or to the effect produced by the assailants. The fri- 
gate took a thirty-two pound shot in her mainmast, about thirty 
feet from the deck, her sails and rigging were considerably cut; 
one of her quarter deck guns was injured by a round shot which 
burst in pieces and_shattered a marincr’s arm, but not aman was 
killed on board of her. * The other vessels and boats suffered in 
their rigging and had sundry men wounded, but lost none except 
lieutenant Decatur, the brother of the captain Decatur, so con- 
spicuous in this war. Several circumstances explain this im- 
punity of our squadron. Where the engagement was close as 
with the boats the impetuosity of the attack as well as our more 
dexterous use of the weapons of destruction overpowered and 
appalled the enemy. The barbarians are unskilful gunners.— 
The shower of grape shot annoyed and discomposed them in the 
application of what little skill they possessed. The assailing 
party were so near as to be overshot by the batteries; especially 
as the managers of the guns were so fearful of exposing their 
heads above the parapets as easily to oversight their object. 

Very different was the result of this conflict to the enemy. 
The American fire was not an empty peal, but a messenger of 
death in every direction. The three captured boats had one 
hundred and three men on board, forty-seven* of whom were 
killed, twenty-six wounded, and thirty only fit for duty. Three 
ether boats were sunk with their entire crews, and the decks of 
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their vessels in the harbour were swept ofnumbers. The effect 
on shore was not so great as in the shipping, but still such as to 
spread consternation. Several Turks were killed and wounded, 
and many guns of the forts dismounted, and the town was consi- 
derably damaged. 

The American navy has seldom had opportunity to gain re- 
nown. It seems proper in recounting the lives of her comman- 
ders to indulge in more detail than would be tolerated in the bio- 
graphical notices of naval men belonging to a nation long known 
in the annals of maritime warfare. We have dwelt on the par- 
ticulars of this attack on Tripoli asa display of the penetration 
and energy of the commodore, and his power of infusing his own 
spirit of heroism into his officers and men. We value this 
achievement as a proof that our countrymen are equal to the 
highest kind of naval courage. As might be expected, it made 
a powerful impression on the mind ofthe enemy. The burning 
of the Philadelphia could not fail to make the bashaw and his peo- 
ple apprehend something serious from tne present commander. 
When the squadron was seen standing in, however, he affected 
contempt, and surveying them from his palace, observed, “ they 
will mark their distance ior tacking; they are asort of Jews, who 
have no notion of fighting’’ ‘The palace and terraces of the 
houses were covered with spectators to see the chastisement the 
bashaw’s boats would give the squadron, if they approached too 
near. This exultation was very transient. The battle was 
scarcely joined, when no one was seen on shore, except on the 
batteries. Many ofthe inhabitants fled into the country, and the 
bashaw, it is said, retreated with his priest to his bomb proof 
room. An intelligent officer of the Philadelphia then in captivity, 
observes that the Turks asked if those men that fought so were 
Americans or infernals in christian shape sent to destroy the sons of 
the prophet. The English, French and Spanish consuls, say they, 
have told us that they are a young nation, and got their indepen- 
dence by means of France; that they had a small navy and their offi- 
cers were inexperienced, and that they were merely a nation of 
merchants, and that by taking their shipsand men we should get 
great ransoms. Instead of this, their Preble pays us a coin of shot, 
shells, and hard blows, and sent a Decatur in a dark night with a 
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band of christian dogs fierce and cruel as the tyger, who killed our 
brothers and burnt our ships before our eyes. , 

On the 5th August the commodore prevailed on a French priva- 
teer which had left Tripoli that morning, to return with 14 wounded 
Tripolines whose wounds had been carefully dressed, and whom 
the commodore sent with a letter to the bashaw’s minister. These 
prisoners it is said informed the prince that the Americans in bat- 
tle were fiercer than lions, but in the treatment of their captives 
were even more kind thanthe mussulman. The barbarian at first 
misunderstood the motive of sending these men, but afterwards 
professed to be pleased with the act, and said if he took any wound- 
ed Americans they should be likewise returned; -but he would not 
restore any of the Philadelphia’s crew. On the 7th the privateer 
returned with a letter from the French consul signifying that the 
bashaw had very much lowered his tone; and would probably treat 
on reasonable terms. But nothing definite or satisfactory being 
proposed by the enemy, and the terms intimated being higher than 
the commander was willing or felt authorised to make, he pre- 
pared fora second attack. The bomb vessels under lieutenants 
Crane and Thorn were to take a station in a small bay west of the 
town, whence they could distress the town, without being much ex- 
posed themselves; the gun boats were to be opposed to a seven gun 
battery, and the brigs and schooners to support them In case the 
enemy’s flotilla should venture out. At half past two the assault 
was made. Within two hours six of the seven guns were silenced. 
Forty-eight shells and about five hundred round shot, twenty-four 
pounders, were thrown into the town and batteries, when between 
five and six P. M. the squadron retired from action. During the 
engagement, the enemy’s gun boats and gallies manceuvred to gain 
a position to cut off the retreat of ours; but the larger vessels were 
so arranged as to defeat their design. 

In this rencounter at about half past 3, one of the prize boats 
was blown up by a hot shot from the enemy’s battery, which 
passed through her magazine. She had on board twenty-eight 
oficers, seamen, and marines, ten of whom were killed and 


six wounded, among the former were Mr. James Caldwell first 
lieutenant of the Siren, and Mr. J. Dorsey, midshipman. Mr. 
Spence, midshipman and eleyen men were taken up unhurt.— 
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This young officer, was superintending the loading of a gun 
when the explosion took place. He with the survivors finished 
the loading, and having discharged her, whilst the boat was sink- 
ings jumped into the sea and were taken up by another boat.— 
The loss this day was twenty-two killed and six wounded, two of 
them mortally. 








It was afterwards ascertained that the enemy suffered less at 
this time than on the third. 

At eight in the evening the John Adams, capt. Chauncey, 
joined the squadron. By him the commodore had the first offi- 
cial notice that four frigates were on their passage to reinforce 
his detachment. At the same time also he learned that by the 
appointment of a senior officer to one of the frigates, he would be 
superseded in the command. The government were highly sa- 
tisfied with the commodore, but they had not a sufficient number 
of captains, juniors to Preble, to supply all the frigates sent out; 
and they did not think the saving of his feelings would justify 
the creation of any others. Had they however known or antici- 
pated his brilliant success at this time, they would probably 
have vertured upon promoting one or two of the gallant lieute- 
nants in the Mediterranean in order to keep the commodore in 
the chief command. 

As the frigates were to sail four days after the John Adams, 
further operations were suspended in expectation of their arri- 
val. No assistance could be received from this frigate, as her 
guns had been stowed by the kelson and their carriages put away 
inthe other frigates to make room for her cargo, she being sent 
out as a transport. 

Captain Chauncey received orders to remain on the station, 
that commodore Preble might make use of his boats and men, 
should the delay of the expected reinforcement determine him 
to renew the attack. The squadron kept their station before the 
town, prepared to strike a decisive blow on the arrival of com- 
modore Barron. 

On the ninth, commodore Preble, in the brig Argus, recon- 
noitered the harbour. The next day a flag of truce was seen fly- 
ing onthe shore. ‘The commodore sent a boat on shore, which 
was not permitted to land, but returned with a letter from the 
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French consul advising the commodore that the bashaw would 
accept five hundred dollars each for the ransom of the prisoners 
and terminate the war without any consideration or annuity for 
peace. ” 

The amount of the demand was about 150,000 dollars, which 
the commodore rejected, but for the sake ofthe captives and to 
save the further effusion of blood, offered eighty thousand and 
ten thousand for presents. After beginning to treat with the 
French commissary general, the bashaw suspended the negotia- 
tion, saying he would wait the result of another attack. On the 
night of the twenty-third, the bomb vessels under protection of 
the gun-boats, were sent in to bombard the town. The bombard- 
ment commenced attwo A. M. and continued till day light; but 
as it Was subsequently ascertained without much effect. 

On the twenty-seventh the weather proving favourable, the 
commodore stood in for Tripoli, and anchored his ship two miles 
N. by E. from fort English; the light vessels keeping under way. 
A number of his officers and many of the seamen being employ- 
ed in the boats, captain Chauncey, and several of his officers 
with about 70 seamen, volunteered their services on board the 
Constitution. 

The gun boats accompanied by the Siren, Argus, Vixen, 
Nautilus, Enterprize, and boats of the squadron anchored at 
three in the morning within pistol shot, of the enemy’s lines, with 
springs on their cables, and commenced a brisk fire on their 
shipping, town, batteries, and castle, which was warmly return- 
ed. The ships’ boats remained with the gun-boats to assist in 
boarding the flotilla in case it should come out, and the brigs and 
schooners were kept under way either to harass the enemy 
or to assist the gun boats. At day light, apprehensive 
that the ammunition in the gun boats, must be nearly ex- 
hausted, the commodore weighed anchor, and standing in, un- 
der the direct fire of fort English, the castle, crown and mole bat- 
teries, made signal for the gun boats to retire from action.— 
When arrived within a sure distance he opened his battery with 
round and grape shot, upon 13 gun boats and gallies, which were 


closely engaged with ours; sunk one of them; disabled two, and 


put the rest to flight. He continued running in until within 
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musket shot of the batteries; when he hove to, fired three hun- 
dred round shot, beside grape and canister, into the bashaw’s 
castlé, town and batteries. He silenced the castle, and two of the 
batteries, and a little after six hauled off. 

The gun boats fired four-hundred round shot, beside grape 








and canister, with evident effect. 

A boat from the John Adams, with a master’s mate and eight 
men on board, was sunk by a double headed shot, which killed 
three seamen and badly wounded another. The effect of this 
attack was serious on shore. A thirty-six pound shot penetrated 
the castle and entered the apartment of the prisoners, and damage 
was done to houses and some lives destroyed. 

The French commissary now renewed the negotiation for 
peace, but it was broken off in consequence, as he thought, of one 
of the squadron approaching the harbour, as a cartel, which he 
said was interpreted by the ignorant and mistrustful bashaw as 
a proof of discouragement on the part of the invader. 

On the third September, the bomb ketches being repaired, as 
well as the damages sustained by the other vessels in the action 
of the 27th, the squadron was again ready and disposed for ano- 
ther attack on the town and batteries. Between three and four 
o’clock, the action commenced and soon became general. As 
our gun boats bore down on the boats and gallies of the enemy, 
they gave ground and retreated under cover ofthe musketry on 
shore. The brigs and schooners pursucd with the gun boats 
as far as the depth of the water would permit, and within musket 
shot of fort English. ‘The action in this quarter now became divyi- 
ded. The brigs and schooners with one division of the gun boats 
engaged fort English: the other division continued engaged with the 
hoats and gallies. 

“he two bomb ketches while directing their shells into the town, 
were exposed to the direct. fire from the bashaw’s castles, the 
cyown, mole, and several other batteries. ‘The commodore per- 
celving their danger, ran his ship between them anti the batteries, 
within musketshot, where not less than seventy guns were brought 
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‘to bear on him, and there discharged eleven broadsides with so 
good effect as to silence one of the principal batteries, and to injure 
the others and town materially. The wind veering to the north- 
ward and beginning to blow fresh, at half past four P. M. he gave 
signal to retire from action under cover of the Constitution. In this 
engagement, although the frigate and vessels were much damaged, 
not a man was lost. The bomb vessel commanded by lieutenant 
Robinson had all her shrouds shot away, and was so shattered in the 
hull as to be kept above water with difficulty. The Argus re- 
ceived a thirty-two pound shot in her hull, which cut away a bow- 
er cable as it entered, and which so checked its velocity, that it fell 
upon deck without doing injury. ‘ 

The commodore had for some time contemplated sending a 
fire ship into the harbour to destroy the flotilla, and at the same 
time throw a quantity of shells into the town. Captain Somers vo- 
lunteered in this service, and with the assistance of lieuts. Wads- 
worth and Israel, fitted out the ketch Intrepid for this expedition. 
An hundred barrels of gun powder, and one hundred and fifty fixed 
shells were placed in the hold, with fuses and combustibles so ap- 
plied as to fire them without endangering the retreat of the adven- 
turers. On the evening of the fourth September, captain Somers 
chose two fast rowing boats from the squadron, to bring off the peo- 
ple, having fired the vessel. His own boat was manned by four 
seamen from the Nautilus with lieut. Wadsworth and six men from 
the Constitution. At eight they parted from the squadron and 
stood into the harbour, convoyed by the Argus, Vixen, and Nau- 
tilus to within a short distance of the batteries. Having gained 
the inner harbour, and near at the point of destination, she was 
boarded and carried by two gallies of one hundred men each, At 
this moment, she exploded. The effect was awful. Every battery 
wes silenced and not a gun was fired afterwards during the night. 
Captain Somers is said to have declared to a friend that in case the 
should be boarded, as he was apprehensive, he would not be cap- 
tured. There is every reason’to believe that on the enemy proving 
successful, ‘the captain seized a quick match and touched a train 
which communicated instant ‘fire to the mine—by which he and his 

brave eompanions found with the enemy a common death, 
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Nothing occurred after this till the two squadrons joined on the 
ninth of September. Though commodore Barron took departure from 
the capes of Virginia on the fifth July, and crossed the Atlantic to 
the Western Islands in sixteen days, they were fifty days on their 
passage thence to the coast of Tripoli, having experienced forty-one 
days head winds and calms in the meantime. 

Here ended Mr. Preble’s command, so honourable to himself, 
and in both its immediate and distant consequences important to 
his country. In naval tactics his active and discerning mind an- 
ticipated the effect of long and familiarexperience. In this enter- 
prize he displayed the rapidity of conception, and promtitude to 
act so requisite in critical circumstances, along with the foresight, 
circumspection, and steady perseverance always necessary to 
success in difficult undertakings. The energy and intrepidity 
which marked his character, the passion for achieving deeds of 
honour that glowed in his breast, were emulated and shared by his 
officers, and fully seconded by his men, whothought mighty things 
easy under such acommander. Hisconductof this war made 
animpression onthe African governments, that will not soon be ef- 
faced, and cannot fail for a long period of time to check their 
disposition to interrupt the peace that has been settled. 

All joined in the suffrage to the distinguished merits. of the 
commodore. His holiness the pope, is said to have remarked 
that he had done more towards humbling the antichristian bar- 
barians on that coast, than all the christian states had ever done. 
Sir Alexander Ball in a letter September 20th, said “I beg to 
repeat my congratulations on the services you have rendered your 
country, and the hair breadth escapes you have had in set- 
ting a distinguished example. ‘Their bravery and enterprize are 
worthy a great and rising nation. IfI were to offer my opinion, 
it would be that you have done well not to purchase a peace 
with the enemy. <A few brave men have indeed been sacrificed, 
but they could not have fallenin a better cause, and I even con- 
ceive it advisable to risk more lives rather than submit to terms 
which might encourage the Barbary states to add fresh demands 
and insults.” 

After the squadron joined, the eeommodore obtained leave to 
return home, which_ he was the more willing to do;as it woulf 
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give the command of a frigate to captain Decatur. The officers 
joined in an address to their late commander, containing the 








strongest expressions of attachment and respest. The congress 
of the United States voted the thanks of the nation and an emble- 
matical medal, which were presented by the president with em- 
phatic declarations of esteem and admiration. 

- When the commodore returned he was received and treated 
everywhere with distinguished attention. His countrymen show- 
ed that they were proud of his fame, and grateful for his servi- 
ces. T'rom this time he was much consulted and employed by 
the government in the management of their naval concerns— 
peace was the next year made with Tripoli and the prisoners ran- 
somed—and our navy was not again ordered abroad. 

In the latter part of the year 1806—the health of Mr. Preble 
began to decline. It was the same complaint, a debility of the 
digestive organs, under which he was near sinking a few years 
before. For many months he struggled with his disorder, indul- 
ging a hope of recovering till within ten days of his death. Find- 
ing that the inveteracy of his malady bid defiance to medical skill, 
he resolved on a water excursion as a last experiment. On Sun- 
day the 9th of August, 1807, he went on board a packet and stood 
out to sea, but finding no relief he returned on the Thursday fol- 
lowing, sensible that the hour of his dissolution was approaching! 
In the view of this event he displayed the fortitude which became 
his character, and his exit was_ in full correspondence with his 
life.. He breathed his last on Tuesday the 25th of August 1807, 
inthe 46th year of his age. The inhabitants of Portland united 
in every mark of respect to his remains. On the day of his fu- 
neral, business was suspended, the colours were displayed at half 
mast from the shipping in the harbour, and he was interred with 
military honours and the ceremonies of religion and masonry. 

On the intelligence of his death reaching Washington, the 
firing of minute guns and other marks of naval mourning were 
ordered in testimony of the honour due to the memory ofa patriot 
and hero; and of the unfeigned sorrow produced by his death. 

, The person, air and countenance of commodore Preble an- 
gwered to his character. His features expressed strong passions 
along with manly and generous feelings. His attitude was erect 
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yet easy and natural, his step firm, and his whole appearance and port 
were noble and commanding. In the calm of domestic life and the 
society of his equals he was placid and affectionate; in the exercise 
of authority peremptory and rigid. But though he made himself 
feared, and might be thought sometimes imperious and severe, 
yet he retained a strong interest in the affections of his officers 








and men, who were convinced of the goodness of his disposition 
and the sincerity of his friendship. If he failed in uniformly res- 
training the impetuosity of his temper, he had notrait of arrogance, 
malighity or revenge in his nature. Signal instances of his hu- 
manity and generosity might be related. He was patient of la- 
bour, and in business was remarked for exactness and despatch. 
He was a kind neighbour and useful public spirited citizen. He 
cherished his relatives with tenderness, and was the object of 
their fond regard. He had been several years married, and left a 
wife and one child, a son, to feel his loss and to inherit the pre- 
cious legacy of his honourable name. At the time he died, he had 
nearly completed an elegant mansion where, in the enjoyment of 
easy circumstances, and the society of a beloved family, he had 
looked for the repose endeared by past scenes of toil, and dan- 
ger. It pleased heaven to defeat his plans and terminate his 
prospects by untimely death, thus teaching us to value our life 
by the good and noble actions it contains, and not by the time it 


endures. 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY. 


Among the more pleasing poets of France, the sprightly, elegant and gay 
Gresset occupies a station of the most brilliant lustre. A recluse student un- 
der the direction of the Jesuits, he astonished the world by the production of 
a variety of poems, which, published when he was not yet of mature age, dis- 
played all the naiveté of an accomplished man of the world. Animated by 
success so signal in the cloister, young Gresset was now resolved to ex- 
change monastic seclusion for metropolitan notoriety. Among his early adven- 
tures at Paris, we may enumerate his successful sacrifices to the muse of Co. 
medy. We allude to his Sidnei and his Mechani, plays of the sentimental 
rather than of the humorous cast, and in which Terence rather than Plantus 
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was his guide. After being admitted to the honours of the French academy, 
and sharing all that homage which rank and wealth, in prosperous govern- 








ments, delight to pay to Genius, Talents and Virtue, he insensibly became weary 
of the life of a man of letters in the capital, and sighed for sequestered shades, 
and the innoxious tranquillity of the country. He was, moreover, swayed by 
those religious scruples, which in the catholic, as well as in many modes of 
fanatic faith, are inculcated concerning the illegality or the immorality of 
scenic exhibitions. Moved by these considerations, he retired to a provincial 
station, gained a post in government, married a lady of fortune, and enjoyed 
all the privileges of his fame. But such is the restlessness and capriciousness 
of man, even rural retirement, the blandishments of Beauty, the enjoyment of 
riches, and the chaplets of renown, could not long detain him from the de- 
lights, or delusions, of Paris. As a distinguished member of the academy, 
he had the honour, on their accession to the throne, to compliment Louis the 
sixteenth and his queen; and his discourse upon so memorable and so flat- 
tering an occasion, was, to the honour of his frankness and intrepidity, a se- 
vere sarcasm on the vices and the follies of the court and the capital. Not- 
withstanding this boldness, so little consentaneous to the character of a para- 
site of the great, he received from the benignity of his prince letters of nobili- 
ty and the order of St. Michael, and was appointed historiographef of the 
order of St. Lazare. 

Among the works of Gresset, independently of those which are the com- 
mon topics of fame, are several facetiae, odes, and a translation of the Geor- 
gics of Virgil. His reputation rests principally upon Ver Vert, Chartreuse and 
Le Mechant ; the first characterised by its ingenious pleasantry, the second 
by its philosophical freedom, and the third by the fidelity of its portraits, 
and the harmony of its versification. It is nobly said of him by M. Bailly, that 
for the graces of light poetry, Gresset should be placed between Chaulicu 
and Voltaire, and that his morality was as pure as his style. 

It is much to be regretted that the writings of so amiable and so excellent 
an author, have never been familiar to English readers in a perfect version. 
But, unhappily, even the translation of Ver Vert, by Cooper, is not calculated 
to extend the fame of the original. Other attempts to exhibit our poet in an 
English dress have been equally aukward and abortive. Epirar. 


ACCOUNT OF GRESSET. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


GRESSET was born at Amiens in 1709, near the end of the 
reign of Louis AIV. It has been remarked, that the most cele- 
brated men of the cighteenth century, were contemporary with 
this ménarch. 
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The father of Gresset filled several respectable officess but 
he was not very fortunate. He placed his son with the Jesuits 
of Amiens, who, struck with the extraordinary capacity of the 
young pupil, endeavoured to draw him into their society. Urged 
by the entreaties of his connexions, and the solicitations of the 
Jesuits, who neglected no means to establish men of merit 
among them, he commenced his noviciate in his 16th year: a 
taste for polite literature was the chief motive which induced 
him to acquiesce. He was sent to the college of Louis the 
Great at Paris. 

Under celebrated professors, surrounded by brilliant ex- 
amples, and enthusiastic, Gresset, for several years, secretly 
practised the difficult art of poesy. He madea great number 
of trials, which he never communicated; and the severity with 
which he judged his own compositions contributed to the suc- 
cess of his works, which, though not numerous, have obtained 
the author the rank of a classic. 

Ver Vert is well known to have been the first work of Gres- 
set. He was twenty-four years of age when he published 

it. Men of letters admired the novelty of the subject, the des- 
cription at once chaste and faithful of the interior of a convent, 
and the roguish details, which never pass the bounds of decent 
gayety. The wit, elegance, and artlessness of this little poem, 
place it among the works which will last as long as the lan- 
ruage. : 

J. B. Rosseau, writing to one of his friends, thus expresses 
himself: 

“T have read the poem you sent me, and must say, without 
flattery, that I have never seen a production which surprised 
me so much. Without quitting the familiar style he has cho- 
sen, the author displays all that is brilliant in poetry, and all 
that a complete acquaintance with the world could furnish a man 
who had spent his whole life init. I do not know whether my 
cotemporaries and I had not better give up our business than 
continue it after the appearance of so surprising a phenomenon, 
who eclipses us all, and over whom we have no other advantage 
‘han that of seniority, which we would be happy not to have.” 
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This great lyric has since preferred La Chartruese to 

Ver Vert, because, said he, “ it preserves the original stamp of 

the talent of the author, and that playfulness and freedom, which 
are the best graces of style.” 

A description of the pleasure Gresset enjoyed in the coun- 
try among amiable friends, whom he quitted to occupy an ob- 
scure chamber in the college of Louis the Great, is the subject 
of this poem, and the source of its beauties. Several poets, 
perhaps pleased with the manner of Gresset, have endeavoured 
to imitate him, but the greater part without success, because no 
person has handled with so much art, or rather so naturally, po- 
etical periods in verses of eight syllables. We may apply to La 
Chartreuse the words of La Fontaine: C’est profrement un charme. 

Les Ombres, a continuation of La Chartreuse, was underta- 
ken through complaisance for the person to whom Gresset had 
dedicated that poem, and in order to give him an idea of a uni- 
versity. It may be easily seen, by the exaggeration of the poet, 
that the piece is mere pleasantry. 

Gresset was a Jesuit when he wrote Le Charéme in-fromptu, 
and Le Lutrin Vivant, two models of narrative poetry. 

Necessity had induced him to embrace a profession for which 
he was not calculated ; but his talents having procured him usce- 
ful acquaintances, he quitted the religious habit to enter into the 
world; and he was not so ungrateful as to asperse the asylum 
in which he had been received and educated. His Adieux aux 
Jésuites was dictated by the most lively gratitude. The learn- 
ed Tournemine observed, in a tone of regret, “that their body 
had lost a member which it would be difficult to replace.”’ 

Fame bore the name of Gresset to the court of Berlin. 

Frederic II, who had read the works of our poet, wrote to Vol- 








taire in 1738: 
“ The Muse of Gresset is now one of the principal of French 


Parnassus: this charming poet has the gift of expressing him- 
self with great facility; his epithets are just and new; and his 
manner is peculiar. We like his works notwithstanding their 
defects. Most certainly he is too negligent; and indolence, 
which he praises, is the greatest rival of his reputation. Gres- 
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me infinitely: it is full of fire and exquisite sentiment.” 


Frederick the Great addressed the following verses to our 


author: 


Leaving the Jesuits, and frequenting the theatre, our poet 
had an opportunity of studying the dramatic art. 
poetical talents in a high degree, he chose for the subject of his 
tragedy of Edouard, a celebrated epoch of English history. This 
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Tandis qu’appesantis, vaincus par la matiere, 
Les vulgaires humains, abrutis, fainéants, 
Végetent sans penser, et n’ouvrent la paupier¢ 

Que par instinct des sens; 


Tandis que des auteurs l’éloquence déchue 
Croasse dans la fange au pied de l’Hélicon, 
Se déchire en serpent, ou se traine en tortue 

Loin des pas d’ Apollon ; 


O toi, fils de ce dieu, toi, nourrisson des Graces, 
Tu prends ton vol aux lieux qu’habitent les neuf sceurs ; 
Et l’on voit tour-a-tour renaitre sur tes traces 

E1 des fruits et des fleurs. 


Tes vers harmonieux, élégants sans parure, 
Loin de l'art pédantesque en leur simplicité, 
Enfants du dieu du gofit, enfants de la nature, 

Préchent la volupté. 


Tes soins laborieux nous vantent la paresse, 
Et chacun de tes vers paroit la démentir : 
Non, je ne connois point la pesante mollesse 

Dans ce qu’ils font sentir. 


Au centre du bon godt d’unenouvelle Athene 
Tu moissonnes en paix lagloire des talents, 
Tandis que Punivers, envieux de la Seine, 

Applaudit a tes chants. 


Berlin en est frappée : a sa voix, qui t’appelle, 
Viens des muses de l’Elbe animer les soupirs, 
Et chanter, aux doux sons de ta lyre immortelle, 

L’amour et les plaisirs. 
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piece has been very severely judged by J. B. Rousseau. “I 
have found many fine things in this tragedy; and the dagger- 
scene in the fourth act appears to me to be as theatrical as bold. 
I am perhaps in part the cause that this author now exhibits a 
style so opposite to that which so happily distinguished him. I 
have so strongly preached to him the necessity of correcting 
his anacronism and repetitions, (peculiar to his style) that I 
fear my sermon has made too great an impression upon him, 
and induced him to pass only from one extreme to the other.” 

Excepting the master-pieces of Racine and Voltaire, this is 
one of the best written with which we are acquainted. It has 
creat beauties. Notwithstanding some success in the beginning, 
it did not continue a favourite at the theatre. 

Gresset tried a kind of writing in which La Chaussée had 
attained great reputation. He wrote Sidnei in 1745. D’Alem- 
bert considers this piece an eloquent, affecting, and moral dra- 
ma, against suicide, in which there is more interest than comedy. 

Le Méchant appeared some time after Sidnez, and sealed the 
reputation of Gresset. This comedy, in which the manners of 
the great are represented, and in which elegance of style is 
carried to perfection, is a model of dialogue ; the greater part 
of the verses has been transformed into proverbs. It has been 
aptly said, that Gresset, the author of a single comedy, is the 
comic poet of whose verses we retain the most. 

The success of Le Méchant opened the doors of the acade- 
my to our author; he was received there amid the applause of 
the public and men of letters. Soon after his reception, called 
to Amiens by a tender sister, and, perhaps, disgusted with a 
world which he had so correctly delineated in his comedy, he 
retired into the bosom of his family. 

Gresset was married at Amiens. He was a good husband 
and friend. He received the best company at his house, whom 
he delighted with the charms of his conversation. 

J. J. Rousseau, passing through Amiens, Gresset asked an 
explanation of his opinions. The Genevan replied: “ You 
have made a parret speak, but you: could not make a bear 
speak.” 
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At the solicitation of the bishop of Amiens, a man of learn- 
ing and rigid piety, Gresset wrote his Letter on Comedy, in 1759, 
which led Gentil-Bernard to say, in his epistle to madame de 
Pompadour, 


Plus de La Fare; encor moins de Chaulieu ; 
Piron s’endort, Gresset est tout en Dieu. 


There is an epigram by Piron, relative to this letter, in which 
he manifests his envy at the success of Le Méchant, and an- 
other of Voltaire. 

Our author, on abandoning his theatrical career, destroyed 

several comedies, through a motive of piety. He had also writ- 
ten two poems, entitled, Le Gazetin, and Le Parrain Magni- 
Jique: it appears that these shared the fate of the Cantos he had 
added to Ver Vert, Les Pensionnaire, and L’Ouvroir. He re- 
cited the last in 1758, at a public sitting of the academy of 
Amiens, and at court in 1775, when, in quality of director of 
the French academy, he complimented Louis XVI on his acces- 
sion tothe throne. The following lines begin L’OQuvroir: 


Temple secret des petites sciences, 
Il est un licu tapissé de sentences, 
, D’emblémes saints, de mystiques vertus, 


D’anges vainqueurs, et de démons vaincus. 
We remember these lines on the vocation of nuns: 


I/une découpe un agnus cn losange, 

Ou met du rouge a quelque bienheureux; 
L’autre bichonne une vierge aux yeux bleus, 
Ou passe au fer le toupet d’un archange; 
Tandis qu’ailleurs la mere Saint-Bruno 
Tout bonnement ourloit un lavabo. 


We recollect also, some lines of Les Pensionnaires: 


Les petits noms sont nés dans les couvents— 
Un jour du monde efface un an de cloitre— 
Le ceeur s’éveille avec Pimpatience; 

‘Le desir nait de Pinexpérience— 


On ne sait rien, on cherche a deviner— 
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Car, comme on sait, qui dit religieuse, 
Dit femme prude, et sur-tout curieuse. 


In a small poem on education; the poet exclaims: 


O jour heureux du cceur et du bon sens, 
Ou chaque mere, élevant ses enfants, 
Ne laissoit point remplir a ’aventure 
Ce devoir saint qu’impose la nature. 


These fragments induce us more strongly to regret the loss 
of the pieces to which they belonged, and which the author 
burned with several others, sometime before his death, which 
happened in 1777. 

A few which escaped the flames have been found: they are, 
P Abbaye, le Chartreuxc, Vépitre sur ? Egalité,la Requéte au rot. 
We recognise in each of these pieces the pleasing facility, the 
natural and florid Juxuriance, and the benign — which 
(listinguish this author. 

Gresset breathes throughout the arch humour of Horace; 
he has, nevertheless, once exhibited a caustic power, which has 
been compared to the indignation of Juvenal; it is in /’4bdaye. 
For this piece, written in 1741, we are indebted to the care of 
M. de Neufchateau. 

Voltaire’s fugitive pieces hold the same rank as La Fon- 
tuine’s fables; but here he is not to be compared. Indeed, where 
can we find a more -happy alliance of poetic and simple lan- 
guage, sentiment more chaste and proper, and philosophy more 
profound, in such pleasing verses? It is the pomp of genius in 
careless grace. Gresset ought tobe placed after Voltaire: like 
him, he composed upon the first impulse, and philosophy guided 
his pen. But his versification is of a different character. No 
writer has possessed in a degree equal to Gresset, the elegant 
softness and animated copiousness of the poetic style. Voltaire 
always exhibits the chief traits; he chooses the prominent point 
of his subject: Gresset seems to delight in his; and we see him 
reproduce the same images in his numerous periods, as a rivu- 
let, after multiplied meanderings, returns into the principal 
stream. The author of Certrude unites wisdom and wit; that 
of La Chartreuse, breathes asoft sadness: in a word, Voltaire 
makes his reader think, Gresset makes him revere. 
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SCIENCE FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Cincinnati, October 16th. 1810. 
Mr. OxtpscuHoo1, 

Inclosed you will find a communication for The Port Folio. Ido not at- 
tach much importance to it, but hope that its being the production of a young 
man will not detract from its merit, if it have any;—nor do I calculate that any 
extravagant allowance will be made on that account. To be candid, it is pro- 
per to declare that its author never wrote any thing that entirely pleased him- 


self, of course he has no right to expect that the editor of the Port Folio will 
fail to observe his faults. 


Your obdt. humble servant, 


J. F. M. 


As the subject of meteoric stones, has lately excited the atten- 
tion of men of science, a few remarks upon some of the hypothe- 
ses which have been framed to account for the phenomenon, in 
addition to those which have been published by others, will not, 
it is presumed, be entireiy without interest. 

It is not intended in this paper, to examine al] the theories 
that ingenious gentlemen have devised to solve this metcoric 
phenomenon; but to point out such parts of those in which the 
mathematics has been employed, as appear to be erroncous, and 
not founded in correct principles. 

When propositions in the mathematics, either pure or mix- 
ed, are introduced to establish or confirm hypothetical theories, 
it is necessary that they be properly understood, and their appli- 
cation to the subject duly investigated. Without requisite pre- 
caution in this respect, mistakes may becommitted, and prodo- 
sitions sometimes be quoted, which instead of affording confir- 
mation to any theory, may prove the reverse; or what is equal- 
ly to be apprehended, may prove toomuch. It is vain to trifle 
with the mathematics, for its truths, deduced irresistibly by rea- 
soning the most clear and precise, from simple and evident prin- 
ciples, are of too rigorous a nature to subserve the suggestions 
of the imagination. And the invention of fluxions, or the differ- 
ential and integral calculus,* has rendered mathematical studies 


* The fluxionary calculus differs from the differential only in the mode of con- 
ception; the former is founded on philosophical principles, whilst the latter is 
purely mathematics]. The ratios of the differentials of quaantitics, isnothing- 
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so immense, profound, and subtle in the arts employed in the 
development of truth, that the writings of eminent mathema- 
ticians, of the two last centuries, cannot be read unless genius be 
united to uncommon labour and assiduity. But without a com- 
petent knowledge of those writings, who can safely venture to 
quote them, especially, since it is known that the demonstrations 
ofsome propositions, particularly of the Principia of Newton, 
were obtained, only by years of intense application and the pos- 
session of gigantic genius. 

Amongst other projects for explaining this phenomenon, is 
that of Dr. Bricknel, contained in a letter to president Meigs 
of Georgia, and published in the National Intelligencer, of the 5th 
of May 1809. This has been noticed by a writer in this maga- 
zine, for the months of June and August last, but not with the 
attention necessary to explain, satisfactorily, to his readers, the 
absurdity of such of the doctor’s arguments, as go to prove the 
pretended fallacy of La Place’s hypothesis. These are the words 
of Dr. Bricknel. 

“ Had the ponderous bodies of stone, metal, &c. which have 
frequently fallen from our atmosphere for ayes, descended from 
the moon, or other planets or satellites, the increase of matter in 
the earth, augmenting its centripetal force must have drawn it 
nearer to the sun, (Newton’s Princip. lib. 3, prop. 7.) shortened 
our year by diminishing the semi-diameter of our orbit, and m- 
creasing the velocity of the earth’s motion, (Princip. lib. 5, prop. 
2;) and encreased the solar parallax as we approached him, (Eu- 
clid lib. 3, prop. 20). 

‘“‘ Had those meteoric stones come from the moon, the loss of 


matter lessening her gravitation and celerity must have carried 


more than the ratios of the limit oftheir differences; the ratios of the fluxions 
of quantities is that of the nascent or evanescent velocities, with which they 
are generated. Though the fundamental principles ofthese calculi are dif- 
ferent their uses and applications are the same; and ifeither have advantage 
over the other, it can only be in the simplicity of conception. M. Cousin in his 
Lecons de Calcul Différential et de Calcul Integral, after noticing Newton’s 
mode, observes, “ Ces principes ne.répugnent point ala rigueur mathémati- 
que; nous dirons cependant qu’ introduire dan lAlgébre et dans la Géométric 
le mouvement, c’est y_introduire une idée absolument étrangere et qui n’est 


point assez simple.” 
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her to a greater distance from us, diminished her parallax and 
lessened the number of her annual lunations, by the above cited 
doctrines.” 

The limited knowledge which these remarks betray, of the 
laws which govern the planetary motions, would not it is confes- 
sed be deserving of much attention, had not the appeal of the au- 
thor to the Principia of Newton, rendered it necessary. For 
when authority is produced to establish any position, itis natural 








for us to give full credit, as far as the reputation of such authori- 
ty will admit; both because it saves the trouble of investigation, 
and because it is supposed the author does or ought to under- 
stand the writings which he quotes. This kind of credulity is 
too common, and is the more dangerous, because it accords with 
the natural indolence of men. Often predisposed to conviction, 
the mere circumstance ofnaming authority, is sufficient to con- 
firm the faith of many, particularly, when the authority adduced 
is known to be respectable, and of that description, generally 
considered without the sphere of common apprehensions. But 
it may be clearly shown, that the work quoted in the above ex- 
tract, will not support the facts stated therein; but the contrary. 
That an augmentation of matter in the earth will not increase 
its centripetal force, or diminish its periodical time, is easily de- 
monstrated. One principle only is necessary, viz. that an attract- 
ing body acts upon each and every particle of matter, at the same 
distance, with the same force. Because it is evident from this 
principle, that an augmentation of matter in the attracted, cannot 
alter the force of the attracting body; and consequently that this 
increment will be acted upon by the same force, in proportion to 
its quantity, as the body to which itis anincrement. And asa 
centripetal force is defined to be that, by which bodies are drawn 
or impelled towards a centre, it is equally plain that this force is 
not changed by any alteration in the mass of the impelled body, 
because all the particles of this body are equally impelled, bethey 
few or many. But if no alteration take place in the centripetal 
force, by reason of an increment in the impelled body, it is clear, 
no change can be produced in the periodic time. And this con- 
clusion is equally true, whether the matter come from the moon 
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or any other body; provided, we allow the increment to have 
the same prajectile force with the body to which it is added. 

But were an accession of matter to occur either to the earth 
or moon, from any other system, the effect would be an increase 
of the force of attraction of this system composed of the earth 
and moon upon the sun, and a proportional change in the cen- 
tre of gravity of the sun, and of the system of the earth and 
moon. And, were the earth’s mass increased from any cause 
whatever, a change would necessarily take place in the position 
of the polar diameter of the earth, according to the situation as- 
sumed by this additional matter, provided it were not diffused 
over the whole globe in just proportions, with respect to the po- 
lar and equatorial diameters: for Newton has shown, (Coro. 22. 
prop. 66, book 1, Princip.) that if a mountain, for instance, were 
placed between the equator and one of the poles, an evagation 
would ensue in the polar diameter, which instead of preserving 
its parallelism, would describe a circle about its present pole.— 
Nor could this evagation be overcome, but by placing another 
mountain on the other side of the axis. He also shows, that if 
matter were accumulated at the poles, so as to exceed the redun- 
dancy at the equator, the nodes instead of moving in anteceden- 
tia, as observation has determined they do, would move in conse- 
quentia. 

If now we suppose the earth increased by an equal subduc- 
tion of matter from the moon, it will appear that the mere loss of 
matter in the moon can neither lessen her gravitation, her cele- 
rity, or the numberof her lunations. The force of attraction in 
all bodies is in proportion to their masses, divided by the squares 
of the distances from the centres of those bodies: hence if matter 
be increased in the earth, the accelerative force of the-earth will 
also be increased, and as this augmentation will tend to accele- 
rate the moon’s velocity, her periodic time will necessarily be 
diminished. Or, since the squares of the periodic times of re- 
volving bodies are as the cubes of the major axes of the elipses 
which they describe, divided by the absolute forces, (Vince’s As- 
tron. Art. 818); it follows that an augmentation of the absolute 
force of the earth, upon the moon, will lessen the moon’s periodic 
time. 
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Such are some of the most important consequences, which 
I have endeavoured to show in a familiar manner, would result 
from an accessionto our globe. I will observe, however, that 
from whatever source the meteoric stones, which have some- 
times fallen upon the earth, may have been derived, that these 
quantities of matter are so little, compared with the earth’s mass, 
it would be impossible, for the most skilful observers, to notice 
their effects. Elucidation of error and of the affectation of citing 
the Principia, to establish erroneous principles, were the prin- 
cipal incitements te these remarks. And there appears to be 
a greater necessity for them, since, both the ingenious gentle- 
man, who has publicly attempted a refutation of the doctor’s 
arguments, in the Intelligencer of the 26th July, 1809, and the 
writer, under the signature of H. Y., in this Magazine for June 
and August, have admitted the doctor’s position, as it respects 
stones coming from other bodies than the moon. But I believe it 
has been satisfactorily shown that this cannot be granted. The 
first gentleman has also fallen into an error, in his attempt to 
show the volocity with which a stone should be projected from 
the moon, to go beyond the influence of her attraction. Inde- 
pendent of the method he has taken to ascertain this velocity, 
he errs, when he says the earth’s attractive force is 49 times 
greater than the moon’s. 

To compare the forces of these bodies, it is necessary to as- 
certain the force of each, at their respective surfaces: and ad- 
mitting the mass of the earth to be 49 times greater than the 
moon, it is evident this ratio must be diminished, by the inverse 
duplicate ratio of their semi-diameters. For the accelerative 
forces of all bodies, above their surfaces, vary in the inverse du- 
plicate ratio of the distances from their centres. According to 
Newton, thé mass of the moon, is to the mass. of the earth, as 1 
to 39.78; and their diameters as 100 to 365 (B, 3, Prop. 37, cor. 
4.) Therefore; at their respective surfaces, their forces are in the 
ratio of 1 divided by the square of 100, to 39.78 divided by the 
square of 365; or as 1 to 3nearly. By comparing these forces, 
at intermediate distances, till their difference is zero, we shall 
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be able to determine the point of equal attraction,* between the 
two bodies. If we then determine the velocity, which a body 
would acquire, by falling from this point to the moon, when 
urged by an accelerative force, equal to the difference of the 
forces of the earth and moon, at the moon’s surface, we shall 
have the velocity with which it must be projected from the 
moon, to reach the point of equal attraction.t Though this gen- 
tleman has erred in this particular, his letter is a proof that he 
has not been idle in the astronomical department, and contains 
many remarks that reflect honour upon the writer. 

Of all the hypotheses that have been invented on this subject 
none is more deserving of attention for its apparent plausibility, 
or more respect on account of its author, than that of the emi- 
nent mathematician M. La Place. The only account of this hy- 
pothesis which has fallen into my hands, is that given in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, purporting to be the substance of a note by Dr. Hut- 
ton, on a paper of Dr. Halley. A few observations upor it may 
not be amiss. 

That a particle projected from the moon, in a direct line to 
the earth, with a velocity sufficient to carry it beyond the point 
of equal attraction, supposing the bodies at rest, will fall to the 
earth, is perfectly consistent with the laws of gravity. But this 
supposition cannot be admitted, because it is contrary to the 
known operations in nature. It remains then to inquire, whe- 
ther while those bodies are performing their revolutionary 
motions about the sun, and about the centre of gravity of one- 
another, a particle projected from the moon, with the above- 
mentioned velocity will fall to the earth. Without regarding the 
possibility of the existence of a force in the moon sufficient to 
communicate a velocity requisite for this purpose, it is evident, 


* A direct method is better, and supposing the distance, between the earth 
and moon, equal to 60 semi-diameters of the earth, this point is found to be 
about §2 from the earth, according to Newton’s estimate of the moon’s force: 


according to Daniel Bunocelli’s about <2: 


+ Taking’ Newton’s estimate of the moon’s force, I find, by calculation, that 
this velocity must be about 11,000 feet in a second: if Bunocelli’s be taken, 
which is } of the earth’s (Fenn’s System of the Physical World,) it must be 
about 8490 feet in a second 
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if a particle be thrown with a velocity just sufficient to make it 
reach the point of equal attraction, it will not fall to the earth, 
but continue its motion in aright line, parallel to the tangent of 
the moon’s orbit, at the point from which it was projected, with 
a velocity equal to the tangential velocity of the moon at the 
same point. Because the projectile force, which the particle 
had in common with the moon, when it composed a part of her 
mass, is not affected by being projected from her, in a right line 
any wise inclined to the rectilineal direction of her projectile 
force. When the particle is at the point of equal attraction, it 
cannot be inflected either towards the earth or moon, but will 
continue to move, as before observed, in a rectilineal course; 
and since the direction of this course is towards the same part 
as the moon’s motion, it will leave the point of equal attraction 
and constantly approach the moon, till it falJs into its body. 

Nor will this particle approach to the earth, even if it be 
thrown beyond the point of equal attraction, valess it arrive at 
such a distance, between the moon and the earth, that the excess 
of the earth’s attraction above the moon’s, shall be more than 
sufficient to cause it to revolve in a circle about the earth, with 
its velocity in respect to this body. Because if this excess be 
only enough, and remain constant, it can never approach to the 
carth, but will revolve, uniformly, at the same distance. If at 
any distance between the point of equal attraction and the point 
where the excess is sufficient tocausethe particle torevolve ina 
circle; its velocity compared with its centripetal force be in a 
greater ratio, to the velocity with which it may revolve in a cir- 
cle, than the subduplicate of two to one, then it will move in an 
hyperbola having the earth in the focus; if it be exactly in this 
ratio, it will move in a parabola; if it be in a less ratio, but greater 
than that of equality, it will move in an elipsis exterior to a cir- 
cle.* But when it has passed the point, in its approach toward: 
the earth, where the excess is sufficient to make it revolve ina 
circle, it will move in an eliptic orbit, interior, or witht: 


* In all these cases, however, the particle will fall to the moon 
as the particle advances it recedes from the earth, and comes more and more 
within the attraction of the moon, which will necessarily Cause its course tovary 
from either of these curves, till it finally reaches the moon 
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whose centre is coincident with the centre of force. (Principia 
B. 1, Prop. 16, cor. 7, and Prop. 17). Until, then, this excess is 
sufficient to cause the particle to revolve in an eliptic orbit, 
interior to a-circle, it cannot approach to the earth. And, it is 
evident, that the particle thus revolving in an eliptic orbit can- 
not fall to the earth, unless this excess be great enough to cause 
its orbit to be so excentric, that the distance from the lower ap- 
sis to the focus, shall be less than the semi-diameter of the earth; 
or coming into the earth’s atmosphere its tangential velocity shall 
be diminished or destroyed. It is also evident that the particle 
will be subject to perturbations; arising from the actions of the 
sun and moon, which will cause its orbit to deviate from an elip- 
sis, and add to or subduct from its velocity, according to its situ- 
ation in respect to those bodies. 

Believing that this paper is already too long, I will close 
these strictures by remarking, that to all those who wish to un- 
derstand the great principles of the Mundane System, or Celes- 
tial Physics, a knowledge of the Mathematics is absolutely ne- 
cessary. A more striking illustration of this remark need not 
be produced than what St. Pierre affords, had he been a mathe- 
matician, he never would have inferred, that the degrees of lati- 
tude at the equator, were longer than degrees at the poles, 
upon the principle of the former being of greater amplitude. 
Blind attachment to the vagaries of his imagination hurried him 
into error, and his attempt to support his position, by geome- 
trical reasoning, proves, that the principles, even of the strict- 
est science, may be perverted to support error, unless the perti- 
nence, and connection of those principles with the subject, be 


duly established. 
F. 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ESSAY ON SHEEP; 


Their varieties—Account of the Merinos of Spain, France, &c.—Reficctions on 
the best method of treating them and raising a flock in the United States; 


“together with miscellaneous remarks on sheep and woolen manufactures. 
By Robert R. Livingston, L. L. D. &c. &e. 


TuE last few years seem to have produced a change in the 
literary world on this side the Atlantic, not unlike the effect pro- 
duced on the vegetable creation by one of those genial warm 
days so common in the beginning of our spring—Not long ago 
all appeared bleak, barren, ahd cheerless; now the whole pros- 
pect is green and gay, with the rich promise of the coming year. 
It is true, indeed, that these budding honours of our literary 
fame are as yet but frromise; yet since enough has been done to 
show that a very considerable portion of the rising talent of our 
nation has taken a decided bent towards literary and scientific 
pursuits, we have little reason to fear forthe result. Proud as 
the boast will be, yet, perhaps, even the present generation may 
not pass away, before we may be justly entitled to hail our coun- 
try as the native soil of letters as well as of liberty—“As Athens 


bP 


learned, as Lacedzemon freé. It is, however, not a little to be 
regretted, that our literary taste, while yet in this ‘infant state, 
should be depraved by a certain sickly appetite for the gaudy, 
the gorgeous, and the extravagant. This is the general defect 
of American style. Our writers are seldom contented with tel- 
ling plain things in a plain way, and truth and nature are con- 
tinually sacrificed to sound and show. Our wit, even in its finest 
efforts of happy originality, (and we have some which would do 
honour to any age or nation,) is polluted sometimes by quaint- 
ness and extravagance, and oftener by buffoonery and slang.— 
Political discussion, and the jargon of diplomacy, are with us’ 
alike gilded over, with the common-place figures of school-boy 
rhetoric; and our lawyers, grave and sad men though they be, 
make many aclumsy attempt (in the affected phrase of one of 
our legal writers) “to deck with the blush of the rose the Gothic 
pillar of the law.’’* 


* Caines’ Preface to Lex Mercatoria. 
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Yea, even we, right sage and reverend reviewers, whilst sit- 
ting in this our seat of judgment, are even now sad examples of 
the same melancholy truth, and “are ourselves the great sub- 
lime we draw;’ for we fear, if we had been writing at Edin- 
burgh instead of Philadelphia, we should scarcely have dared 
thus to bedeck the sober front of a grave critic with garlands of 
buds and blossoms, and little spangles of quotations, tacked with 
inverted commas on every other sentence. 

We are far, however, from supposing that this Asiatic defect 
of taste arises from any thing inherent in our national character; 
the manly eloquence and simple dignity which characterises 
most of the state papers issued during our revolutionary contest, 
as well as many of the unofficial writings of several of those able 
and honest men who conducted us through it, sufficiently refute 
every idea of this kind, and plainly evince it to be rather the 
vice of the age than of the nation. 

We were lead into these remarks by the perusal of the little 
volume before us, the production of a scholar, and a statesman 
of no common reputation. The author is evidently well versed 
in all the arts, and even the elegancies of composition, and pro- 
fesses to have “endeavoured to render the style as simple as 
the subject on which he treats,” and yet his book affords a most 
pregnant example of the observation which we have just made, 
that our writers can seldom be contented with telling a plain 
thing in a plain way. The chief purpose of this work is to re- 
commend to the American farmer the raising of Merino sheep, 
and to instruct him in the proper management of them. 

Now, were we critics of the true Polyphemus. Edinburgh 
breed, here were a glorious opening for a display of our superior 
knowledge of all the mysteries of crossing, mixing and dreed- 
ing tn and in, and the whole of that ingenious process by which, 
by means of a sort of genealogical chemistry, a flock of 
common sheep may be transmuted into merinos. Thence we 
might naturally enough digress into deep and dark speculation 
on the general policy and comparative utility of manufactures 
and commerce, and prove by many an elaborate argument, what 
all the world knew before, that so far from being rivals, they 
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were in fact most natural and worthy helpmates to one another. 
Or if we had rather chosen to give our readers anarrative of the 
merino mania, which raged during the last summer throughout 
the middle states, we might peradventure have condescended to 
entertain them with a few pages of abstruse disquisition on 
the natural credulity of man, and the true grounds and reasons 
of moral evidence; while the consideration of the permanent 
rood which has been effected, although the bubble itself has 
burst, might have afforded very plausible foundation for some 
novel, political and moral theories of our own, wherein we might 
clearly show that private follies as well as private vices are ne- 
cessarily productive of public good. From all this tempting 
field of speculation we refrain—pigmies as we are, we dare not 
unsheath the sword of Goliah. Our business is merely with the 
literary merit of Mr. L’s book. | 

Our author introduces himself in his title page as Robert R. 
Livingston, L.L. D., President of the Society for the Promoiion 
of Useful Arts, Member of the American Philosophical Society, 
President of the American Society of Fine Arts, Corresponding 
Member of the Agricultural Society of the Seine, &c. &c. and 
throughout the whole of his little volume seems never for a mo- 
ment to lose sight of his various honours, and appears anxious 
to display himself by turns in each of his different characters. 
One while seating himself in the dilletanti chair of the Acade- 
my of Fine Arts, he surveys with the pitying eye of a sentimental 
connoisseur the deformed legs of the other breed of sheep, or 
“rocks the cradle of music and poetry with the shepherds of Ar- 
cadia.”” Then suddenly wrapping himself up in his doctor’s 
gown, which ever and anon is slyly thrown aside to give us a 
glimpse of the court dress which he wore at the /evees of Napo- 
leon, he gravely philosophiseth on the origin of society and of 
broad-tailed sheep. When on the sudden, hey, presto, pass, as 
rapid as one of the transformations of Harlequin, his scientific 


robes disappear, and he is seen in the homespun garb of an “en- 


lightened and patriotic farmer.” Still, though employed in the 
humblest offices of rural life, tarring and greasing his sheep, or 
seizing them by the hind legs to make them kick, in order to 
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judge of their vigour, he never loses his prettinesses or his 
consequence, and continually reminds us of Addison’s opera 
shepherds, who tended their flocks in flame coloured silk stock- 
ings and red-heeled slippers. The treatise itself is ushered in 
with a preface, not inelegantly written, which seems intended 
as a kind of supplement and commentary to the list of Mr. L’s 
titles. Herein he informs us, Ist, “that the hope of acquiring 
agricultural information was not one of my smallest motives for 
accepting a foreign mission;”” 2ndly, “that having urged my fel- 
low-citizens to give some attention to the fine arts, and pointed 
out the easiest way of doing it, I see with pleasure other cities in 
my native country following the example set them (ufon my sug- 
gestion) by Newyork: Sd, that in spite of my occupations, ke. 
&c. during My mission, J finally succeeded in emulating the 
glory of the Argonauts, (which. probably consisted, saith the 
learned writer, in bringing the fine wooled Mingrelian sheep in- 
to Greece) by sending over to the United States two pair of me- 
rinos a short time before a much greater number were landed 
by colonel Humphreys; and finally that itis “ very consoling to 
me. to believe, after having devoted the prime of my life to pro- 
mote the political interest of my country, that its decline is not 
absolutely useless; and that those whose fathers have shared in 
the dabours of my youth, will receive some advantage from the 
amusements of my old age.” 

Now, although all this may be most true, yet hold we it not 
meet that it should be so set down, at least not by Mr. L. himself. 
But to proceed. Being thus apprised of the dignity and great 
public services of the illustrious personage who thus kindly con- 
descends to instruct us, we are now prepared to read on with all 
due reverence and humility. The essay commences with some 
general remarks on the utility of the study of the natural histo- 
ry of animals. After proceeding for afew pages, smoothly and 
prettily enough, cur author begins to philosophise most furious- 
ly on the origin and parent stock of the common sheep, which 
after much deliberation and discussion of the various authorities 
of Pallas, Pennant, Pliny, and Buffon, he finally traces to the Ar- 
gali or Amman,or )ouflon Musman of the mountains. Now, 
although when once fairly mounted on his fleecy hobby, we have 
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no doubt that our right honourable philosopher found the journey 
nothing more than a pleasant morning ride; yet we think he 
might have spared himself the trouble of galloping over sea and 
land from Corsica across to Sardinia, and thence to Greece, and 
so tramfi-tramf across the continent by way of Russia up to Siberia 
and Kamschatka, in search of this same venerable patriarchal 
Mouflon Musman, merely by turning to the fourth chapter of 
Genesis, (avery ancient record to say the least of it) where he 
might have found the sheep themselves quietly grazing under 
the care of Abel, never dreaming that in a few thousand years 
they would be struck out of the pedigree of their merino descen- 
dants to make room for their horned relation. But an awkward 
fact of this kind seldom impedes the progress of a practised 
theoriser, more especially if he be at all of the Parisian school, 
and so on we go to deduce the whole social compact anc civili- 
zation of the human race from this same Mons. Mouflon Mus- 
man, who is now left, Oh base ingratitude! to skip about un- 
honoured and unsung in his native mountains of Corsica and 
Kamschatka. The origin of socicty is one of those convenient 
common places upon which every fine writer conceives himself 
bound to write as finely as possible, and Mr. L. does not lose this 
opportunity of stitching another broad purple patch upon his 
homespun coat of merino wool. 


‘ The horse, the bull, and the camel, were probably conquests subsequent- 
ly made over the animal creation, because it required more strength and skill 
to tame and render them useful; but the vounge Moufion was soon tamed; the 
female savage that followed her husband to the chase snatched it from its 
bleeding dam, pressed it to her bosom, and became its mother; it sported with 
her children, and taught them to love a race which they had hitherto pursued 
only to destroy. A slight ray of reason must have shown the savage how much 
less precarious his subsistence would be, ifhe could draw it from an animal that 
fed at the door of hi: hut, than if he was compelled to seek it in the chace. 
He would extend his flock; he would cease to trespass upon the hunting 
grounds of others; but he would appropriate a portion for the support of his 
flock; he would compound with his tribe; or the whole tribe, going into the 
same culture, would mark out limits which they would not suffer to be trespas- 


sed upon; they would unite for common defence; the rights of property would: 


be known, and a nation be formed where before only wanderins hordes had 
VOL. Iv. 3c 
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existed. By what simple means does Providence produce the greatest good? 
That we are not at this moment fierce, savage, and brutal, little superior to the 
beasts that roam in the wilderness, and only employing that little superiority 
in their destruction, and in the destruction of each other, is probably owing to 
the domestication of graminivoro:s animals, and, first of all, to that of sheep. 
To them we are also indebted for some of the most pleasing, as well as for the 
most important and useful arts. The cradle of music and poetry was rocked 
by the shepherds of Arcadia; while the spindle and the distaff, the wheel and 
the loom, originated in the domestication of sheep. This little animal then, 
in losing its own wild nature, has not only converted the savage into the man, 
but has led him from one state of civilization to another; the fierce hunter it 
has changed into the mild shepherd, and the untutored.shepherd into the en- 
lightened manufacturer. The more sedentary men became, the greater were 
their wants, and dependence upon each other; and in those wants and that de- 
pendence originated civilization and polished societies.’ 


This tirade of false eloquence and moon-struck philosophy is 
followed by a brief review of the different varieties of sheep, end- 
ing with the natural and civil history of the merino, the whole 
written in a tolerably chastised and temperate style, although 
even here the author occasionally takes care to follow the advice 

of Dogberry, by letting his reading and writing be shown where 

there is no need of such vanity. After this he descends into a 
more humble walk, and fills nearly a hundred pages with good 
practical matter relative to the management of sheep, the com- 
parative value of the different breeds, and the policy as well as 
private utility of woolen manufactures. There is so much use- 
ful. detail m this part of the volume, that we earnestly wish Mr. 
L. before his next edition, would commit his essay to the hands 
of some puritan friend (puritanic we mean in matters of taste,) 
who like Jack in the Tale ofa Tub, would tear away without mer- 
cy all the silver fringe and embroidery with which-this piece of 
good sober stuff is so strangely encompassed. Annexed is an 
appendix onthe maladies of sheep. in the main, plain and prac- 
tical enough, but disgraced by the following most frigid and puny 
witticism: 


‘Dogs—This is one of the severest maladies under which our sheep labour; it 
generally attacks a whole flock suddenly, in which they ran from each other in 
every direction; their wool and flesh appear to be torn to pieces; many, when 
the disorder is seated on the throat and neck, die suddenly; others appear to 
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be wounded in different parts of their bodies, and die in great torment. Some- 
times the greater part of a fl ck are carried off by it in one night, and the ex- 
pense and trouble incurred for years in raising a fine flock are instantaneously 
destroyed; for such is the nature of this complaint, that no attention on the 
part of the owner can prevent it. The remedy is good wholesome laws, steadi- 
ly persisted in—firmness in the magistracy in carrying them into effect—suffi- 
cient good sense in the people to aid in enforcing them, a readiness to respect 
the property of their neighbours, and to sacrifice boyish attachments to the 
general interest of the community.’ 


We must here repeat, that our business with Mr. L. is pure- 
ly as a literary man—towards his agricultural or scientific fame 
we bear no enmity. Right gladly would we see his steam-boat 
paddle: down the stream of time with favouring winds and 
tides, merinos at the prow, and fine arts at the helm. But we 
wish to show him, or rather the public, at his expense, (to which 
as a patriot he can have no possible objection) that fine feathers 
do not necessarily make fine birds, and that though he stick his 
merino’s fleece with plumage of all the colours of the rain-bow, 
he can never succeed in transforming him into a peacock.— 
Parvis farva decent, proper words in proper places. Let us 
not make useful things ridiculous by any unnecessary pomp, 
either of language or of sentiment. 

While we are upon this subject, we cannot dismiss this puf- 
fing, strutting little volume, without taking notice of a certain 
cant in which it seems greatly to delight. We mean the com- 
plimenting all the dealers and speculators in sheep for their ex- 
alted patriotism. If this were nothing more than harmless cant, 
it might pass, but in a government like ours it is dangerous to 
the general weal to suffer the praise of patriotism to become 
too cheap. This praise is the current coin in which republics 
are used to reward public services, and it is the interest of 
every citizen to see that this coin be not depreciated. Doubt- 
less the inventors of useful arts and the professors of practical 
science should have their rank and estimation, and that a very 


high one, in society. But if we crown with the civic wreath | 


every fortunate patentee of a steam engine or a carding ma- 
chine, every judicious speculator in merinos or Fezzan sheep, 
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what honours have we left for wisdom. and virtue—what venera- 
tion yet in store for our Jay or Clinton—for the memories of 
our Washington or Hamilton? 


AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
New-York, May 2, 1810. 


Mr. Oxtpscnoor, 


I have seen with much pleasure that you have lately intro- 
, duced into your Port Folio American Views. 

Our own country certainly affords as beautiful scenery as 
can any where be met with—And to an American, such scenes 
cannot .fail to be entertaining—while their beauties charm 
the eye, they will also often recal events which are dear to the 
mind. By presenting to us Views of our native land, feelings 
will also be awakened, which ought ever to be cherished. 

I inclose to you a sketch which was taken by a young gen- 
tlemman ofthis city, on a fishing excursion last Summer—It is a 
view of the East river or Sound from Riker’s island. The re- 
duced size of the view, to. make it comport with the usual 
plates of your Magazine, prevented the artist from doing more 
justice to the rea} beauty of the scene; though to enjoy all its 
charms, it must be visited. After passing the troubled waters 
of the Hell-gate, the tranquil bosom of the Sound, which at this 
place forms a kind of bay, is extremely pleasing, and the high- 
ly cultivated grounds at the seat of Mr. Waddington, form an 
agreeable contrast with the rude scenery of the opposite shore. 


M., 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE POLITE SCHOLAR. 


Or the Bard of Venusium, the gay and gallant Horace, it has 
been remarked, with critical sagacity, that he is eminently the 
favourite poet in the estimation of gentlemen, courtiers and 
cavaliers. He is the chosen companion of literary men of the 
world; and no one can peruse and taste his beauties without im- 
provement in urbanity of manners together with the knowledge 
of polite literature. For my part, ever since I have enjoyed the 
honour and advantage of his acquaintance, I have always con- 
sidered him one of the finest gentlemen of antiquity. 

Indeed, he, Julius Cesar, Ovid, and Tibullus were courtiers as 
well as authors. They were the politest scholars of the Augus- 
tan age. Virgil was rustically shy and repeated his golden verses 
with all the bashfulness ofa maiden. Terence and Phzdrus still] re- 
membered that they had been slaves, Varro was an husbandman 
and Vitruvius abuilder, Propertius was buta pedant, and Catullus 
a rakehell. But Horace, careless, inimitable Horace, was the very 
Mansfield, Chesterfield, and Bolingbroke of Rome. He is almost 
always courteous, bland, and smiling. Even when he lam- 
poons the hated Rival or the perjured Mistress, his poetical ven- 
geance is tempered with all the blandishments of sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams. Even when he satirises, it is with a 
pleasing grace, and with an unbended brow. But when invest- 
ed, as is generally the case, in wedding garments, inhis holiday 

suit, and courtly array, we are not only dazzled with the gorge- 
ousness of his imperial pwrple, but delighted with the dig- 
nity of his port and the graces of hisdemeanour. He salutes 
us with the air of an Alcibiades and we admire; he reasons with 
the subtlety of Socrates and weapprove. Healluresus tothe paths 
of pansies and rose-buds, the haunt of the nymphs, and proffers us 
the festive goblet, the delight of the swains. Minerva is usually 
before him, and Bacchus, Venus and the Graces by his side. He 
alternately charms Mecenas, and ravishes from Augustus all his 
applause. He passes the brumal eve in philosophical conversation 
with Messalla; and fleets the time carelessly on a vernal morn, 
in exhorting Sestius to wreath his frolic brow with myrtle. At 
one time, he trifles gracefully with Lydia or Thaliarchus, and at 
another solicits Septimus, to share with him in Sylvan delight. 
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How enlightened, therefore, must that spirit be, and how po- 
lished that style which gladdened the hours of judges so illus- 
trious! : a, 

Of this admirable author, there is, I think, only one rival 
among the moderns. I mean the sportive La Fontaine. In des- 
pite of all the prosing of Cant and the scorn of Prudery, him I 
study and his Fables meditate in all the time which I can spare 
from the laborious plodding of the morning and the drowzy 
hours of the night. My slender finances forbid me to regale 
myself with the magnificent folio, but I usually have in my pock- 
et, or before me, the portable stereotype edition of Didot. From 
this intelligent printer, and from many other authentic sources, 
I learn the following particulars, which, carefully gleaned and 
then garnished in my own way will fill up the pages of this specu- 
jation. : 

M. de la Fontaine was one of the most remarkable characters, 
both moral and intellectual, of his age. Although he enjoyed all 
the advantages of regular instruction, the principal furniture of 
his mind was derived from private reading, which consisted of 
the most classic authors, ancient and modern. In his own lan- 
guage, his fayourites were the old writers, among whom, when 
we reflect upon the character of la Fontaine, we should naturally 
look for Rabelais. His poetical powers were aroused by the 
odes of a celebrated poet. A sort of childish simplicity, accom- 
panied with bashfulness, heedlessness, and distraction of mind, 
seemed from his infancy to have proclaimed him as utterly un- 
qualified for the versatile tasks, of aman of the world; and if 
he had been born a fool or a madman, he could not possibly have 
been more completely under the control of others. N everthe- 
less, he was by no means deficient in that sort of sagacity, 
which, as it were by intuition, judges of the actions and characters 
of mankind. Even his simplicity was that Yankee, or Quaker 
cunning, which liberal men designate, or brand by the name of 
slyness; and which, whether recognized in the features of a great 
and original genius, like Fontaine, or among the rude men of 
North America, or among the yea and nay sectaries, is equally 
disgraceful to character. Of this eccentric personage it has 
been acutely observed thathe was rather passively, than actively 
benignant. He was always placid; but his good humour seemed 
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to be the offspring of temperament rather than of principle. 
In company he shunned talk, and seemed to retire Into the re- 
cesses of his own mind. Notwithstanding his peculiar habits of 
reserve, he acquired the favour of Rank and Greatness; and con- 
sorted with all the men of letters in the capital. His durable 
fame reposes upon his Tales and Fables both original and inimi- 
table. A court lady is said to have incited him to the composition 
of the first. This isa most curious circumstance; and may be 
considered as a remarkable proof of the licentiousness of the age, 
because the Tales of la Fontaine are the last species of reading in 
which a modest woman would avowedly indulge. However the 
more candid critics observe that they are more sportive than in- 
flammatory; and that they are oftener satirical than licentious. 
The ground work of many of these waggish compositions is deri- 
ved from writers of unblemished reputation, who seemed to be 
entirely unconscious of the indecorum of their writings; and of 
this feeling la Fontaine himself seems to have partaken so large- 
ly, that he was with the utmost difficulty restrained from inscri- 
bing one of them to a grave doctor ofthe church. After all that 
Prudery has objected to our child of Nature, his stories are not 
more voluptuous than the Hans Carvel, and Paulo Purganti of 
Price, which the latter does not scruple to bind up with his So- 
lomon. To the honour of the French wit it may be remarked that 
his literary licentiousness corrupted neither his manners nor his 
conversation, and that his style was uncommonly chaste, when he 
was inthe company of honest women. His Fables, however, are 
decidedly his fairest work, inwhich vivacity, fluency, graceful ease 
and sneering archness, are very prominent characters. Esop, 
Pilpay and Phzdrus, deserve and have all their honours, but it is 


doubted by the most shrewd and sceptical of the critic race 


whether our facetious Frenchman has not excelled them all. 
It has been remarked that though negligent as a mere versifier, 
he possesses a natural cliarm, which no studycan reach. Rigid 
truth demands this declaration, that, if he was not the most emi- 
nent; he was, unquestionably, the most captivating author of the 
age. 

It is said that the freedom of his writings offended his prince. 
One cannot help smiling at the gross inconsistencies of human 
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nature, when it is remembered that this fastidious and false de- 
licacy, this sort of mock modesty, which would be intolerable 
even in a Connecticut pedagogue, was so absurdly manifested by 
a monarch, notorious for his attachment to all the allurements 
of love. Our poet consoled himselffor the hypocrisy or neglect 
of his sovereign with the hospitality of his female friend; for, al- 
though he had a family, he was an entire stranger at home. In 
his declining days, the importunity of the pious, inspired in the 
mind of la Fontaine, reflections of a graver character than such 
a wit usually. indulged. He penitentially expressed his com- 
punction for the levity of some of his verses; and even the most 
frowning moralist will balance fairly the goodness of our poet’s 
heart against the lightness of his head. 

The most rigid among my readers must remember that a 
grave bishop, Huet, the celebrated prelate of Avranches has 
pronounced la Fontaine to be a most pleasing and humorous 
writer of tales, to whose levity our liberal churchman scarcely 
alludes. Theodore Beza, that holy hermit, was not the less re- 
verenced for those amatory verses which he anonymously pub- 
lished; and the wantonness of Bembo’s Muse “ did not prevent 
him from making a very good cardinal.”’ In fine, men cannot 
but be singularly interested in the perusal of a portrait, howe- 
ver ill executed, of a most curious and complex character, who 
was a man in the theory, and a child in the practice of life. 

To the very high honour of la Fontaine, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that when a learned friend wished to inspect an Italian 
version of Quintilian’s institutes, it was presented by our poet, 
accompanied by a most beautiful and complimentary poem, in 
which he severly flagellated the folly of those, who place in 
competition and even prefer our own to the Augustan age. This 
is a glorious testimony from a competent judge of the excellence 
of classical literature, and is a memorable proof of the candour 
of one, who while he justly ranked among the best writers of his 
country, chose rather to argue against himself than despoil the 
Greeks and Romans of merited honour. 

He has been justly described as one of the most original ge- 
niuses ofthe age of Louis XIV. Rheims had the honour of his 
education. Ata very juvenile period, he profited by the instruc- 
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tions of the fathers of the oratory; but, from some cause, not ex- 
plained, he did not long remain in tutelage. One day, listening 


“With rapture at the recital of an ode of Malherbe, he was so fasci- 


nated by the charms of poetry, that he instantly commenced the 
study of that favourite author; and the process of reading, at 
length led him to the more ambitious process of invention. At 
this critical epoch in the life of our author, he had the good for- 
tune to find a friend and acounsellor, who fostered his ambition, 
and exhibited to his unexperienced eye the fairest models of 
style in the Latin, Italian and French writers. Among his own 
countrymen, his greatest favourites were Rabelais, Marot, and 
D)’Urfé. The second of whom he selected as his model.— 
Meanwhile, he did not neglect authors of graver complexion, 
but perused Plato and Plutarch, with so much profit, that we dis 
cern eyen.in his lighter pieces, a lively tint of their morals and 
philosophy. Like the darling Gay, as described by the affection- 
ate Pope, la Fontaine blended, in admirable alliance, the wit of a 
man and the simplicity of a child. He was of a temper singu- 
larly soft, timid, bland, credulous and sincere; untainted by ambi- 
tion, envy or avarice; prone to reverie, and profoundly ignorant of 
the ways of the world, his life, was a state of perpetual wardship, 
and, conscious of his own imbecility, he cheerfully submitted to 
the guidance of other men. Without the slightest inclination 
for a conjugal life, he was persuaded to marry, by the arguments 
of his family friends; and although thus cold, or thus indifferent, 
it seems, by a rare good fortune, that his spouse gained the affec- 
tions of her reluctant Benedict; and such was his confidence in 
her powers of judgment and taste, that he hever wrote, without 
consulting her opinion. Wholly mcapable, however, of an ardent 
attachment, as he married her reluctantly, so he quitted her 
without regret. At Paris, he was introduced to the great and 
the gay world, by the duchess of Bouillon, who, stimulated by 
her own fondness for sportiveness, first induced him to engage 
in the composition of those “ Tales,”’ which are as remarkable for 
their genius, as for their waggishness and wit. The superin- 
tendant, Fouquet, the Mzcenes of Paris, received him into his 
house, and gave hima pension. The acknowledgment of our 
poet for the generosity of his patron, was made in a singular, 
VOL. IY. oD 
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though in a very characteristical and appropriate manner. He 
gave, at the expiration of every three months, a reccipt in full, 
not in the language of the compting house, but in the language 
of poetry. When the power and popularity of this minister, 
were no more, la Fontaine, unlike the ungrateful herd of sum- 
mer friends, was mindful of his patron in adversity, and wrote 
pathetical verses, bewailing his fate. After this sinister event, 
he found protectors among princesses and princes, and seemed 
to be a sort of minion of the great; but his best friend was ma- 
dame de la Sabliere, who by domesticating him in her house, ex- 
empted him from the necessity of attending to those petty but in- 
dispensable chres, for which both by habit and inclination a poet 
and an absent man, is so ill qualified. He was now on a footing 
of familiarity with the most illustrious of the Parisian literati. 
He drank champagne among the wits. Boileau, Moliere, Racine, 
Chapelle, &c. were among his favourite friends, who doved the 
frank Fontaine, for the candour and ingenuousness of his honest 
heart. But they seem to have treated him as Arburthnot, Bo- 
Jingbroke, Pope and Swift, treated Gay, as a sort of enfant gaté, 
whe engaged the affections, without challenging much respect. 
They generally denominated him le é0n homme, a phrase, which 
to every one tinctured, however slightly with the French idiom, 
is much more significant of Jove or pity than of reverence.— 
Like Addison and Shenstone, he was more remarkable for litera- 
ry than for colloquial powers. He was far from shining in socie- 
ty, and, except among the favourite few, was a slave to an invin- 
cible taciturnity. ‘The love of letters and of authors effectually 
detained him at Paris, although he generally made an autumnal 
visit to his wife in the country. Such was his carelessness or 
contempt of money, that each of these excursions cost him a 
moiety of his fortune, for he never gave or renewed a lease, and 
as his wife was notinferior to him-in bad management, it may be 
easily imagined that their finances were in no very flourishing 
condition. A whimsical instance ts on record of that absence of 
mind which might be added to the ludicrous sketches of a La 
Bruyetie. Fontaine had an only son, whom, at a tender age he 
consigned to the care of a personage hich in office. After along 


gbsence, he accidentaly met his child, and was wholly unconscious 
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THE POLITE SCHOLAR. 
_ of the closeness of their affinity. In the course of conversation 
he manifested his delight in the genius of the juvenile stranger, 
and, when informed that he was his own son, Ah, he exclaimed, 
how rejoiced I am atthis information! From the levity of some 
of his writings, ot, more probably, frontthe rusticity of his man- 
ners, he was not caressed by his sovereign, and was the only 
great genius of the age, who did not bask in the sunshine of re- 
gal munificence. When our fabulist was chosen a member of 
the Academy, the king was not induced, till some sacrifices had 
been made, to ratify the election. In despite of the indiscretion 
of some of his writings, his life and conversation were scrupu- 
lously correct. The ladies were always treated by him with the 
utmost respect and deference; nay, such is the capricious incon- 
sistency of eccentric genius, he gave admirable advice to many 
a matron, with respect to the virtuous education of her daughters. 

After the demise of his patroness, who, with a constancy, not 
always to be expected from woman, persevered in her kindness 
to him, for more than twenty years, he was solicited by madame 
Mazarin and monsieur St. Evremond to migrate to England. 
Accordingly he attempted to acquire the language of that coun- 
try which he intended to visit, but the difficulty he found in a 
foreign idiom, and above all, that attachment to the natale so- 
dum for which a Frenchman, in general, is so eminently distin- 
euished, rendered this scheme utterly abortive. 

The defenders of the roman catholic faith now began to 
teize him; and, as it has been shrewdly remarked by a protestant 
infidel, it being of much more consequence, in the estimation of 
a papist, how a man dies, than how he lives, the monk and the 
priest beset the poet, with a view to his conversion. As la Fon- 
taine, during his healthful hours, had treated religious topics, if 
not with profanity, at least with indifference, advantage was ta- 
ken of a season of sickness to assail him with the arguments of an 
infallible church. The malady of our poet corroborated the spiri- 
tual strength of a pious priest, who hovered round him for the 
purpose of ascertaining, asa babe of grace would express it, the 
state of the sinner’s soul. On the part of the wit, this curious 
colloquy was eminently characteristical. I have lately, said he, 
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perused the gospel, which, egad, is an admirable-volume; but it 
contains a certain doctrine, to which I cannot subscribe. I can- 
not reconcile the eternity of hell torments with my sense of the 
goodness and justice of God, nor comprehend how finite offen- 
ces, should be infinitely punished. Embarrassed by the shrewd- 
ness, or simplicity, of this observation, the good father answered 
it as well as he was able, and this pious process, as we are told, 
terminated in the full conviction of our poetical penitent. As aple- 
nary proof of his holy regeneration, or his nascent enthusiasm, the © 
bardcommitted to the flames a comedy, which he had just compo- 
sed, expressed his deep sorrow for his trespasses against decorum, 
and renounced allthe profittobe derived from a new edition of his 
more mischievous verses. On the intelligence of these sublime 
sacrifices by this whimsical convert, the duke of Burgundy, the 
celebrated pupil of the famous Fenclon, after remarking that the 
poet ought not to be poorer for having performed his duty, ge- 
nerously sent hima purse of gold, which, at that time constituted 
the prince’s whole treasure. This same illness, which threaten- 
ed to be fatal, la Fontaine survived, and then resided in the house 
of madame d’Hervart, who proved to him a second Sabliere.— 
Here he attempted a version of certain sacred songs, but found 
himself wholly incapable of thisnovel exertion of his genius.— 
Although his conversion might be sincere, yet as Nature and 
Habit, in despite of all violence, will predominate still, he could 
not, for his life, abstain from his accustomed levity. At the very 
advanced age of seventy-four, he died tranquilly at Paris; and 
though we do not learn that in his last moments he was persecu- 
ted by officious piety, yet, as a hair shirt, was found next his skin, 
when he was undressed for interment, it is a proof that he was not 
unwilling to submit to the infliction of monkish austerity. 

Among the most illustrious of his poetical contemporaries, 
la Fontaine holds a front rank both as a polished Phedrus and a 
facetious narrator. His verse which is sometimes careless, and 
even incorrect, has acertain charnt, the gift of genius, which all 
the efforts of drudging application among his associates or imi- 
tators could never emulate. The originality, the fluency, the 
delicacy and grace of his manner bid defiance to all rivalry. His 
stories are erlivened by those characteristical circumstances 
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which stamp all its value upon vivid description. His reflections 
are the most perfect specimen of that curiosa felicitas of the Ro- 
mans, and of that na@iveté of the French which the most precise 
philologist must utterly despair of adequately translating. One of 
those inexplicable peculiarities and contradictions in the human 
character, which mock all analysis, was remarkably conspicuous 
in him. Though almost an idiot in life and behaviour, he was a 
pvrfect sage in theory and reflection. He has been taxed by the 
austerer critics, for too much prolixity and diffusion; and they 
have blamed him, for indulging like Sterne, too much in the di- 
gressive style. His Talesover which some coquettes chuckle, 
and many prudes seem to blush, have been more than once most 
magnificently edited; and will continue to be perused, by the 
candid and the catholic, while a taste for arch humour is to be 
found among mankind. His Fables, like the romance of Cer- 
vantes, are in the hands of boys, and men; and of the splendid edi- 
tions of 1755, 1759, it has been remarked, by an excellent judge 
that the plates were executed with zoological precision. Among 
the minor editions that of La Coste is preferred. The prompt 
pen of our poet produced also the romance of “ The-Loves of 
Psyche” “ The Florentine,’ a comedy, “The Eunuch” ano- 
ther, “ Festive Odes,” “ Letters’? and “ Occasional Poems.” 
D’ Alembert,whose critical testimony is certainly worth recording, 
has remarked in his eulogy of Boileau, that if among the illus- 
trious writers, during the age of Louis XIV. La Fontaine is not 
the most eminent, he is unquestionably the most original; an ob- 
ject of despair to imitators, and an author whom it might seem 
to puzzle Nature to reproduce. France, conscious of his genius, 
fondly cherishes his memory. When the prefect of one ofthe 
provinces was informed that the poet’s widow had been haras- 
sed by ‘the petty officers of the revenue, for the payment of his 
taxes, he immediately wrote to one of his subalterns, charging 
him to exempt the family of La Fontaine from every public bur- 
then. This is now at once a precedent anda prescription. A 
shining proof of the sense entertained by a grateful country, of 
the matchless power of one of the brightest of her sons. 

I trust that the didera/ reader will pardon or extenuate my 
attachment to Horace and la Fontaine. A duumvirate of great 
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and original geniuses, but like many of that eccentric tribe, 
sometimes seduced by the wiles of Indiscretion. I make no 
apology for their fouler blemishes. In many instances, the 
pages of these poets merit the reprehension of Taste, as well 
asof Virtue. But surely I may be pardoned for reading and re- 
membering pure and brilliant passages in a fabulist, perused by 
prudes, patronized by princes, and praised by a fred/ate. With 
respect to Fontaine’s poetical predecessor, the bewitching bard 
of Venusium, let it be always remembered that an eulogy 
of one of the most illustrious of his contemporaries describes 
T'rebatius, asa valiant soldier, a profound lawyer anda good man; 
beloved by Czsar, the darling of Augustus, the correspondent 
of Cicero, and the companion of Horace. 


THE USEFUL ARTS. 


Reader, if,like Alexander Pope, you are prone to rise from the midnight couch 
and wisely seek your taper and writing desk, that an idea in the night may 
not be lost, you will be obliged to the Philosopher below, who judiciously 
counsels you how to obtain, in a summary manner, a little fountain of the 


purest radiance. The phosphorecsent fame is the best substitute for a tin- 
der box that has yet been found, and communicates to a candle or lamp in 
the most easy and expeditious manner. Epiror. 


Improved mode of preparing Phosphorus bottles. 


Should Mr. Nicholson think the following observations wor- 
thy of a place in his valuable Journal, they, perhaps may tend to 
lessen a difficulty occasionally experienced by individuals, in the 
‘prosecution of a favourite study. 

It probably may be acceptable to the public to be informed of 
a method of preparing a- phosphorus bottle, which is, in a con- 
siderable degree, free from the inconveniences attending those 
prepared according to the usual methods. 

Phosphorus, cut into small pieces and mixed with quick lime’ 
in powder, answers the purpose very well. The phosphorus 
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e, should be carefully dried by filtering paper, a thin slice being , 
10 cut may be divided into as many pieces as can expeditiously be 
e done, and each piece introduced into a small bottle with as much 
Il lime as will surround it. Lime slacked in the air and submitted 
e= toa strong red heat, in a blacklead crucible, for twenty minutes, 
ry is in a good state for the purpose. 

th The bottle when full, may be exposed to the radiant heat of a 
d fire, till some of the pieces of phosphorus have assumed an orange 
y tint; it will then be ready for immediate use. But the heating 
2S # is not absolutely necessary, if the bottle be not immediately want- 
as ed, and it will continue longer in a serviceable state. 

nt It is almost superfluous to observe, in using the bottle the 


mouth should be closed with the finger, as soon as the match is 
withdrawn. I have been in the habit of preparing a bottle by this 
method at the conclusion of winter, for the purpose of lighting a 
lamp furnace during the summer months, when I had not con- 
venient access to a fire. A narrow quarter ounce bottle has ge- 
nerally continued serviceable, although very frequently used, 
for four or five months. 


ch 


ed Tue defects of the roofs of buildings in general, either from , 
the silent operation of time, or the action of the elements, are, 
perhaps, experienced principally by those who are careless of 
the materials they employ. Most of our houses, even in great 
towns, where it might be supposed the useful and the elegant 
would be studiously blended, are so slightly or so negligently 
covered, that they are generally penetrable in tempestuous 


a weather. The following plan we have known to be successfully 
c tried in America. A gentleman’s villa, thus defended, has for 

. more than thirteen yeays resisted the tooth of time, and the den- 

if sissimus imber of VirGIL. EpitTor. 

1- Method of increasing the durability of Tiles; by Count Van Mellini. Translated 

se for Nicholson’s Journal, from Sonnini’s Biblioth physico-econ, Oct. 1808. 


Means of increasing the hardness of tiles, and consequently their durabil- 
1c ity, have been sought, without the discovering of any sufficiently cheap and 
simple for common use. Such is the glazing or varnishing of tiles, which is 
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indeed very good, but too expensive to be generally adopted. The tarring of 
tiles has been proposed; and this process appearing to me easily practicable 
and not expensive, I determined to make trial of it on one of my roofs, which 
required a great deal of repairing. Providing some of the largest brushes I 
could obtain, I and an assistant set ourselves to coat the upper side of my tiles 
with tar liquified over a gentle fire, and kept moderately hot. Four persons 
were employed to hand us the tiles, and when tarred, to lay them in the sun to 
dry; which took three or four days, it being then the spring of the year. It is 
proper to say, that I had set apart the best tiles, or those which appeared the 
most thoroughly baked; and that I exposed the others to the sun, that they 
might be warmed, and receive the coat of tar more easily. After the process, 
these appeared as if coaled with a reddish-brown varnish. Four hours were 
sufficient for the preparation of two thousand. 

Near my house was a tile kiln, just ready to draw. As soon as it was suffi- 
ciently cool to allow the tiles to be handled, I had as many taken out, as left 
in the interior of the kiln sufficient room for a few people to coat them with 
tar. While two of these were tarring the tiles, three others were employed to 
give them, receive them when tarred, and lay them in a corner of the kiln, 
where the heat was reduced to that of a vapour bath. When the kiln was quite 
cold, the tiles were perfectly dried, but they had not such a shining coat as 
the former, because the great héat had caused the tar to penctrate into their 
substance. Their pores were completely stopped, and they were rendered 
impenetrable by water, as I found by experience. The five persons I have 
mentioned, tarred four thousand tiles in six hours. Both these experiments did 








not consume a barrel of tar. 

The roof, for which these tiles were used, is open to the north, and exposed 
to all the violence of winds and storms. It was repaired in 1799, and not one 
of the.tarred tiles is injured or decayed. They are covered with a very fine 
moss, and their surface is in as good a condition as if the tar had just been 
Jaid on. On the other hand, several of those, which, as I said before, I had 
set apart, supposing they would resist the weather, without any preparation, 
because they were thoroughly burned, are cracked, broken at the corners, or 
splintered on the surface. 

Some persons say that tarred tiles would be more darable, if they were 
powdered with iron filings and charcoal tust; but, I conceive, these substances 

would render the surface rough, and thus detain the w wet, while those, coated. 
with varnish, would let it run off. 

I am of opinion, however, that a mixture of lime and tar would be more 
beneficial. I think too that fats in general, whale oil, or the dregs of our oils, 
would be equally adapted to the purpose, and still cheaper. 


ANNOTATION. 


Few people in London or its vicinity, where tiles are the common covering 
of houses, but must have experienced great inconvenience from roofs leaking, 
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and the consequent trouble and expense of frequent repairs. Sometimes, in- 
deed, this is owing to the badness of the mortar employed; but is most com- 
monly the consequence of a few tiles being cracked to pieces by frost, after 
they had imbibed water. The method, above recommended, would appear to 
be a sufficient remedy for this; and the expense attending it is not an object at 
all comparable with the comfort ard advantage of a secure roof. I am not 
certain whether the count be speaking of plain tiles, or pantiles; but, taking 
them to be plain, the least favourable supposition, and the size of ours, a roof 
of twenty-four by twenty-five, which would be that of a house of middling 
size, would take about four thousand. Now, two thirds of a barrel of tar, at 
2/. 6s. a barrel, the highest price in the market at the present time, come to 
1/. 10s. 8d; and the labour, at the rate of six men for eight hours, the longest 
time in the two experiments above, at 5s.a day, will be 11. 4s; so that the whole 
additional cost of a moderate sized roof would not exceed 2/.15s. ‘This must 
very soon be reimbursed, by the saving in the repairs of the roof alone; and 
all the inconvenience, beside the injury done to the ceiling and goods, would 
be avoided. If coal tar were used, which, I should imagine would perfectly an- 
swer the purpose, supposing such a roof to require a hundred weight, this 
now sells for 18s. so that the cost would be only two guineas. 


LONDON BREWERS. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

Many of your readers, fond of barley wine, and greedy of foreign informa- 
tion, are solicitous, from year to year, to ascertain the quantum of strong beer 
annually brewed in the first twelve breweries in London. I herewith send you 
a schedule, upon whose accuracy youmay rely. The quantity of strong beer 
or porter produced, is computed, from the 5th of July, 1809, to the 5th of 
July, 1810; and I have only to add my hope that Philadelphia will soon emu- 
late so wholesome an example; a circumstance by no means to be despaired of, 
when we reflect upon the zeal and ability of her capitalists, and her exuber- 


ance of the best materials for the composition of a salutary beverage. 


Barrels. 
Barclay, Perkins& Co. - + - + + 235,053 
Meaux, Reed & Co. - - : - - - 211,009 
Truman, Hanbury & Go. - : - - - 144,990 
Felix Calvert & Co. ‘ . . a a 133,491 
Whitbread & Co. ° ° ‘ . . - 110,939 
Henry Meux & Co. . - - - ‘ 93,660 
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Combe & Co. - - - - - - 85,150 
Brown & Parry” - - - . - - 84,475 
Goodwin, Skinner & Co. - - - - - 74,223 
Elliott, & Co. “ - - . - - 57,251 
Tevlor - - - - - - - 45,510 
Clowes, & Co. . - - - : : 41,594 


Yours, A. B. 


SUPERB FETE, 


Given by the Duke of Orleans, at his seat of Villers Cotteret, to Lewis XV, af- 
ter his coronation at Rheims. 


Statement of the articles consumed or employed on the occasion. 


14,039 livres six sous were expended in sea and fresh water fish, 
(about 585 pounds sterling.) 
100,809 lbs of butcher’s meat. 
29,045 heads of game and poultry. 
3,071 lbs. of ham. 
* 10,552 bbls. of bacon and hog’s lard. 
36,464 eggs. 
6,060 lbs. of common butter. 
600 Ibs. of Vanvres ditto. 
150,096 lbs. of bread. 
80,000 bottles of Burgundy and Champagne. 
200 hhds of common wine. 
800 bottles of old hock. 
1,400 bottles of English beer and cider. 
3,000 do. of liqueurs of all sorts. 
8,000 Ibs. of sugar. 
2,000 Ibs. of coffee, besides tea. 
1,500 lbs. of sweetmeats. 
65,000 lemons and oranges, (sweet and sour. ) 
800 pomegrantes. 
150,000 apples and pears of all sorts. 
15,000 lbs. of sweetmeats, preserved and candied. 
2,000 Ibs. of sugar plums. 
4,000 lbs. of wax lights. 
30,000 china plates and dishes for dessert. 
20,00 pieces of crystal dishes for sweetmeats and lustres. 
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115,000 decanters and glasses. 
50,000 pieces (plates, dishes, tureens, &c.) of silver and gilt silver 
3,800 table cloths. 


900 dozen napkins. 
2,000 dozen of aprons were used by the cooks and others. 


ee 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STRICTURES ON VOLNEYS “VIEW OF THF SOIL AND CLIMATE OF 
THE UNITED STATES.” 


Cincinati, Ohio, August 26th, 1810. 
Mr Oupscnoo., 


If you deem the succeeding remarks worthy of publication, you will please 


to insert them in the Port Folio, and oblige their author. 
D. 


Ir is not designed by the writer of the following observations, 
to attempt a regular criticism upon Volney’s “View of the Soil 
and Climate of the United States.” The correction of some of 
the errors, in those portions of that ingenious work, which relate 
to the Western Country, and the addition of a few facts are all to 
which he aspires. Atthe same time he cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing his high sense of the merits of that systematic and use- 
ful performance; and his regret that it, and other works of a simi- 
lar kind are not more generally perused by the inhabitants of the 
country to which they relate. But the taste of ourcitizens at large 
is not for physical disquisition. Any work that is purely physi- 


cal, however preeminent its merits may be, will havein this coun- 







try a very limited number of readers; and it is only by connect- 
ing it with theology, ethics, politics, or belles lettres, that its 
eeneral celebrity can be insured. This connection is sometimes 
o 4 
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natural and convenient; but in a country so new, so inter- 
esting, and intrinsically so little known as ours, inquiries into the 


et ee 


productions, the laws and the operations of nature are of the first 
importance, and should have popular sanction, without the aid of 


a connexion with popular and fashionable topics. 
It is remarkable that the existence, in the western territories, 
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except about Pittsburg, of argilaceous slate (argilla fissilis Lin- 
nzi) should be entirely unnoticed by so minute an observer as 
Mr. Volney. It has at least an equal share with limestone in 
forming the foundation, on which the superficial strata of many 
parts of this country rest. It may be said, in some places to bea 
stratified bed, in which the tabular limestones are immersed, ho- 
rizontally. The exact extent of the region which has this struc- 
ture is not yet ascertained. To the south it is very limited; so 
that Kentucky, and probably Tennessee are, emphatically, lime- 
stone countries. Yet still there is more or less slaty matter be- 
tween the great calcareous layers. To the west it is much more 
extensive, being diffused, I believe, throughout the Indiana and 
Illinois Territories. It is at least certain, that in many parts of 
those territories, the quantity of limestone is vastly less, than in 
the districts south of the Ohio; while the proportion of siliceous 
and argillaceous matter is probably greater, than in any other 
part between the mountains and the Mississippi. From the for- 
mer of those regions I have, through the politeness of Mr. Wil- 
liam Harris of this town, received beautiful specimens of crystal- 
ized quarzt, in hexangular pyramids, and in six sided prisms ter- 
minating at each end in six sided pyramids. The same gentle- 
man has also brought from that quarter, specimens of eMlorescing 
pyrites; rhomboidal crystals of the carbonate of lime; two orthree 
varieties of iron ore; granite and sileceous and argillacous sand- 
stone. Fromthe Illinois territory [have also received cubical 
lead ore (galena), and a specimen of what probably is fluor spar. 
Itis in ashort, purple, four sided prism terminated ateach end by 
three sided pyramids: the sides of both the prism and pyramids 
are unequal. As most ofthese productions are generally found in 
schistous rather than calcareous tracts, itis highly probable that slate 
abounds considerably in that quarter, and indeed specimens of 
it have been brought from thence by the gentleman just 
mentioned. 

To the north, slate and limestone conjointed, it is supposed, 
make upthe foundation ofthe country as far as Lake Erie; which 
is bottomed, Mr. Volney thinks, upon a “dark coloured schist.” 
Tothe east and north-east the slate probably extends, combined 
with more or less limestone, to the Alleganies, and the falls of 


Niagara. At the latter of these places it has been described, 
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and its agency in giving to the cataract a kind of retrograde 
motion, ably: pointed out by that learned naturalist, professor 
Mitchell. 

Some geological appearances similar to what the professor 








has described, are observable along the Ohio. The valley of 
this fine river is from one to two miles wide, measuring from the 
top, or brow of one hill to that of another; but the river itself 
in most places, occupies little more than a fourth of this breadth. 
The restis made up of the gentle or abrupt slopes of the hills 
(most of which as Mr. Volney has justly observed intersect the 
river nearly at right angles) and of the interval, or bottom lands. 
These intervals are alternate, and seldom exist on both sides of 
the river, at opposite points. It is on the slopes and precipices 
opposite to these bottoms, that the phenomena alluded to are ex- 
hibited. The limestones of those acclivities, are in a very bro- 
ken, confused and jumbled state. The river has evidently, in 
former times, undermined the hill, carried away the frail and pe- 
rishable slate, and vast masses of the superincumbent mound have 
fallen down. <A part of these have been washed away by the current 
and the river upon having its channel extended on one side, has re- 
‘eded from the other, leaving an interval space, proportioned in 
width to the recession of the water. Interval lands exist, probably 
produced in the same way, along most of the minor rivers and 
streams, from the lake to the Ohio. But south of this river in con- 
sequence of the pertinaceous resistance of the predominant lime- 
stone, no such undermining and precipitation have occurred, and 
the streams generally flow in narrow vallies. 

Mr. Volney has nowhere mentioned his finding granite in this 
country. This is somewhat singular, as that compound, although 
it be seldom or never seen in the adjoining state of Kentucky, is 
scattered in detached masses over most of the great region between 
the Ohioand the Lakes. I do not know that it is ever dug up 
at any considerable depth. It generally lies in or upon the strata 
of rmould and loam, which are incumbent on the foundation of slate 
and limestone just mentioned. The specimens I have seen are of 
various colours and composition; quartz, feldspar and mica appear, 
however, to be the predominant substances. A few miles north of 
this town a great number of these granitical masses, are aggregated 
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into a kind of region. It is narrow and lies from east to west. It 





has not yet been explored as it deserves. 

Mr. Volney has detailed several reasons for believing, that the 
regions which have been spoken of, were once a lake. To give 
credit, or even plausibility to this opinion, it was necessary to show 
that they have nearly the same level; and to this end he has stated 
a number of facts. One of them is not true. He informs us, that 
the Ohio in its annual floods, as he was told, mounts up the great 
Miami to Greenville, a distance of seventy-two miles.t| The Ohio 
does not at any time, dam up the Miamia fifth part of that distance. 
Greenville is situated on a creek of that nanve, which has a cascade 
below the fort. This creek discharges itself into the south-west 
branch of the Miami, more than fifty miles above the back water of 
the Ohio. The other facts mentioned by him are no doubt really 
such,and they clearly show the moderate elevation ofthe dividing 
platform, between the Ohio and Like Erie. But he has not so ful- 
ly proven, that the Ohio, six hundred miles from Pittsburgh, occu- 
pies a channel only two hundred feet lower, than at that latter place. 
His speculations however respecting “ lakes that have disappeared,” 
are ingenious; and should be established or overthrown by an indus- 
trious and skiiful collection of facts. 

Mr. Volney’s exhibition and account of the site of this town are 
in all material circumstances correct. One observation however re- 
quires notice. He states that “ fossil shells and fluvial substances 
are found among the gravel of the second bank.”’ There are in it, 
no fossil shells, except the very few that are imbeded in the water- 
worn fragments of limestone, which are deposited there and which 
are common to limestone every where. The fluvial substances are 
only rolled pebbles, gravel, and sand. He represents the town to 
be built on the second or upper bottom; but when he was here the 
‘principal part of the houses, (as they still are) were on the lower or 
first bottom. 

It may not be uninteresting to add, that the regions which have 
been the subject of the preceding remarks, are likely to afford a 
ereater variety of metallic, saline and cther valuable mineral produc- 
tions, than could have been calculated on, considering their fertility. 
Traces and indications of iron exist every where: chalybeate springs, 


+ Brown’s translation, page 74. 
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with ferruginous breccia and ferruginous sand-stone,are very com- 
mon; amorphous, figured and crystalized martial pyrites abound in 
various places, hz matical and several other kinds of iron ore have 
been found in different parts; the beach of almost every stream ex- 
hibits iron sand, or the granula ferruginous oxi ..* This general 
diffusion of that valuable metal is, however, injurious to our Clays, 
which are nearly all coloured by it. Some of them are even good 
ochres, and may be valuable as such. But for this combination of iron 
no country would surpass this in argillaceous productions; for in 
none, probably, do they abound in greater quantities. Native alum, 
copperas and nitre are known to exist. Silver, jead, and it is said, 
copper have been discovered. Crystallized plaster of Paris has 
been found; coal is obtained in different parts, and sulphur springs 
in several places indicate the existence of that inflammable be- 
neath the*su rf.ce. 

It is curious, that no inconsiderable degree of mineralogical 
and geological resemblance exist between the regions we have 
been reviewing, and the summits of some of the Andes! 

According to Helms, a German mineralogist, of whose obser- 
vations asummary is givenin Rees’s Cyclopedia, some of the east- 
ern spurs of those mountains, present red and green granite and 
eneiss; but the grand chain consists, towards the summits, of ar- 
rillaceous schistus of various kinds, on which are incumbent in 
many places, strataof limestone, large masses of ferruginous sand- 
stone, iron sand, alluvial layers of marl, veins of quartz and gyp- 
sum, all of which are found north of the Ohio. Even the celebra- 
ted mountain of Potosi, so rich in silver, has a metalifferous co- 
vering of argillaceous slate, with ferruginous quartz, and ‘bullets’ 
of granite, similar it is presumable, to the small granitical mas- 
ses found north of the Ohio. Future researches must determine, 
whether the metallic productions of these distant regions, have 
an equal identity with each other. 

(To be continued.) 


* And eventhe site of our town has afforded, what is probably a prussiate of 
iron (prussian blue) united with clay and sands. 
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REVIEW.—FOR THE PORT FOLID. 


Oberon; a poem, from the German of Wieland, by William Sotheby, Esq. in two 
volumes, first American from the third London edition, with a Preface, con- 
taining Biographical Notices of the Author and Translator anda review of the 
work. 












Germavy literature has of late been much indebted to the 
well known hospitality of the English nation for comfortable en- 





tertainment. As strangers have often abused such confidence, 






and imposed on such benevolence, German literature may at 





least plead precedent in its defence. This country seems. the 






churchyard of letters, infested with ghosts, sprites, hobgoblins, 





fairies, and monsters of all sizes. Such restless spirits regard 






Germany with the same discontent as their predecessors did the 





Stygian shores; and the British Channel realizes the fable of the 





river Styx, which must at all events be passed. 





“ Thick as the leaves in autumn strew the floods, 
Or fowls, by winter fore’d, forsake the woods, 

And wing their hasty fight to happier lands; 

Such and so thick the shiv’ring army stands, 

And press for passage with extended hands.” 


























In sober sadness, this popular €nthusiasm for ghosts has done 
much to corrupt the purity of English taste. Authors, to 
whom preceding centuries, as they have passed, have paid obei- 
sance, are now regarded with a sneer, or laughed at for the ve- 
nerable antiquity of their garments.. This hunger of the mind 
for the iwonstrous and incredible “ grows by what it feeds on,” 
and becomes tenfold more insatiable by enjoyment. That nic: 
and delicate sense of propriety, implanted by the hand of Nature, 
quickened and invigorated by the contemplation of the fairest 
models of art} the rudiment of all taste, is often vitally impaired 
by the study of works formed in professed violation. The cter- 
nal laws of Nature, by which not merely the moral, but even the 
physical world has been governed and preserved from the day 
of its creation to the present, have been immolated to the idol of 
Novelty. Such alarming ravages have extended not merely over 
the fair and beautiful creation of Taste; not merely to the bowers 
of the Muses, where the happy few, who are consecrated to 
their service, are allowed to enter, but the moral world has like- 
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inise in a virtue, that the indulgence of parental and filial affec- 
tions, which man inherits in common with the beasts, is an un- 
worthy servitude to prejudice, beneath the dignity of philosophy. 
Between those principles that violate the ordinances of heaven 
and the rudiments of taste there is a close and intimate con- 
nexion. They are all links of that revolutionary chain, by 
which the world is held in bondage. Is it at this time of day 
to be doubted that the pages of Kotzebue (and Kotzebue was a 
German) have disseminated poisons? He wore out the vigour 
of his days in the corruption of the human heart, and became at 
last the hoary pander in the service of Infidelity and Lust. He 
seems to breathe the purest philanthropy; the heart is exhilara- 
ted by the noble sentiments he inspires; and at the very moment 
when every godlike affection is thus pressed into his service, the 
character he draws is dashed with some vice of so dismal a shade, 
that it required all that preparatory brilliance to rescue it from 
condemnation. Here then we discover his object; all that 
adorns and bespangles the character, all its grace and loveliness, 
is merely to soften our abhorrence, and finally to enamour us 
with the crime. Allured by a spectacle so tempting, the reader 
compares his own sensations; he contrasts his former disgust 
and abhorrence of the vice, with the pleasant images that now 
occupy his mind while engaged in the same employment, and 
wonders at this revolution of his sentiments. Where he once 
felt detestation and horror, he now feels sympathy and compas- 
sion; where he once censured he now palliates; arguments 
drawn from our mutual infirmities aid the pernicious impression, 
and he rises at last more than half a proselyte to the page. 
There are no class of men whose duties are more severe, dig- 
nified, and responsible, than those of public writers; nolass so 
capable of diffusive benefit or injury to the rising race; none by 
whom future generations may be so powerfully affected. While 
their bodies are slumbering quietly if dust, their souls are still 
alive and breathing in their works, and seem-to possess an im- 
mortality of action. They literally sin in their graves, when 
they misapply their talents, and commit an evil beyond the pow- 
er of government to eradicate. Compared with consequences 
itke these, how small, how mean does the glory acquired by sport- 
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ing ingeniously with a paradox appear! An infidel writer, not 
endowed with genius equal to his malignity, has cause to thank 
his Creator for the parsimony of his bounties. Feeble indeed is 
the answer usually given,that few writers inherit genius enough 
to ensure the approbation of future ages; it is enough that they 
have done all in their power to obtain it; and they certainly do 
not merit less reprehension because Providence has graciously 
denied the power to do all the mischiefs they meditate. What 
must we think of the moral standard of action of that politician, 
who can boldly confess that the falsehood he stated in a public 
paper was only an election falsehood, designed to deceive for one 
purpose only; who pronounces himself a liar in the face of heaven 
and earth, and laughs at the confidence of that community he 
abuses? What shall we think of the man who can thus turn his 
eyes to the thunderbolt uplifted, and thus brave its descent? 
What is uttered in conversation is soon forgotten; but the press 
is a formidable engine, that speaks to a time beyond our slum- 
bering dust, and long and distant posterity may reverberate the 
echoes. - We have indulged in these remarks, foreign, though 
not, we trust, improper, tothe present purpose, to introduce a 
poem, entitled “ Oberon,” translated from the German of Wie- 
land by William Sotheby, Esq. in two volumes. This work is 
accompanied by a preface, written by a gentleman of Rhode 
Island, containing Biographical Notices of the author and trans- 
lator, together with a review of the work. Our first business 
is with this latter composition; and we can say that the author, 
whose name is modestly concealed, has afforded us an exhila- 
rating repast, not more by the judgment with which he has 
selected, than the skill and elegance with which he has served 
up his literary viands. He scorns that generality of panegyric, 
that usually veils an author’s ignorance of the subject he writes 
upon; and boldly descends to a minute cl aracter of the beauties. 
The following may serve as a specimen of his style: 

* Compared with the best English poets, Wieland wants vi- 
gour, prominence and majesty of poetic expression. He has 
few passages, that stand out, distinguished by gigantic supe- 
riority from the rest, and which, like those in the poetry of 
Shakspeare and Milton, and the prose of Burke and Chatham, 
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irresistibly arrest the attention, and indelibly impress the me- 
mory. The poetry equally permeates the whole mass. It is spread 
in polished diffuseness over the whole surface. It resembles 
a column of unblemished marble, where all is finished, fault- 
less and beautiful—touched by the exactest chisel, and smoothed 
by the hand of Grace; but we have not, as on the column of Tra- 
jan, figures in basso relievo starting from the surface, present- 








ing in the occassional ornament itself new scenes and person- 
ages, inspiring a separate interest and superadded delight, and 
yet harmoniously contributing to the grandeur and impressive- 
ness of the whole structure. In reading Oberon, we drive ra- 
pidly over a country of rich and diversified cultivation; but there 
are a few spots so romantically sublime and picturesque as to 
command a peculiaradmiration, and compel us tolinger with ‘dear 
delightful amorous delay.’ We have not, as in Rousseau, (the 
characteristics of whose style we deem rather English than 
French) the hearteawakening and soul-subduing eloquence that 
suspends or makes us indifferent to'the charms of his narrative, 
by affording a more exquisite pleasure, as it engenders thought, 
invigorates fancy, and plunges us into those delicious reveries, 
which entrance the soul, and ‘lap it in Elysium.’ We will not 
point at such a variegated blaze of metaphoric brilliants; and we 
make this observation as a caution to those writers, who cannot 
handle metaphors or similes with the propriety of this one, and 
that is, to-be temperate.in the use of them.” 

The present writer, in the whole of this passage, chaste as he 
is in the construction of his figures, impresses but one idea, that 
the poetry of Oberon is equably beautiful. This one “ thought 
fermeates the whole mass.” Whether the poetry of Oberon 
resembles a column or a country, or whether it does not resem- 
ble Shakspeare, Milton, Burke, Chatham, Rousseau, or figures 
in basso relievo, there is but one thought expressed or imagin- 
ed. We learn from.this Biographical Notice that Wieland was 
bern at Biberach in the year 1733. At the age of fourteen, he is 
stated to have given proofs of his poetical genius by composing 
many German and Latin verses, and by even attempting an epic 
poem on the destruction of Jerusalem. He was early tinetured 
with the false philosophy, so predominant in his native country 
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but a year’s residence at Erfurth, under the care of an enlight- 
ened instructor, corrected this juvenile folly, and taught him 
how to estimate the Grecian, Roman and English classics. Re- 
turning to his father’s house, he formed an early attachment toa 
Saxon beauty by the name of Sophia Gutterman; but as insur- 
mountable obstacles then interposed to their marriage, he turned 
her into a muse, and wrote under the inspiring’ influence of 
charms, more tngaging than those of the coy damsels of Parnas- 
sus. An agreeable incident introduced him to the notice and 
regard of Bodmer, who is stated to be the patriarch of German 
poets. Under his hospitable roof, and in the same apartment, 
these two poets lived together, and often wrote in concert. While 
at Switzerland, he devoted himself to the study of the French, 
Italian and Spanish languages with assiduity and success, con- 
quered his platonic passion, formed another attachment, married 
in 1755, and is the father of thirteen children, ten ef whom are 
now living. In 1760 he was summoned to his native country, 
and elected director of the chancery of the city of Biberach, an 
office uncongenial to his nature and habits; but the duties of 
which he performed with honour to himself and to his country. 
He was at length promoted to the office of counsellor of govern- 
ment, and professor of philosophy in the university of Erfurth. 
At the expiration of three years, he was invited to the court of 
Weimar, made privy counsellor, and tutor to the sons of the 
duchess dowager regent, where he spent the remainder of his 
days in affluence and peace. At the court of Weimar, in 1780, 
he produced his Oberon, the poem which it will shortly become 
our duty to examine. 

The author has by the aid of his fancy lifted his biographical 
sketch above the flat insipidity of narrative. The romance of 
the language spreads an unusual glory over ordinary incident, 
and we feel such sensations as we once did in the extatic hour 
of childhood, when looking on the windows, we have discerned 
broken ‘towers, chains of mountains, and impassable forests; 
when, suddenly roused by reflection, we have discovered that all 
this was produced by the frost collected on the pane. The poem 
is divided into twelve cantos, and this may be regarded as an 
abstract of the story —Sir Huon, a knight of the court of Charle- 
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magne, had incurred the displeasure of his royal master, for hav- 
ing slain one of his sons in a personal combat. Huon alleged in 
Kis defence that the prince confederated with an enemy of his, 
by the name of Hoenbalt, against his life. In the prosecution of 
their design, while Huon and his brother were hunting with a 
falcon, the knight is suddenly alarmed by a cry of fraternal 
distress. Repairing to the spot, and beholding his brother mor- 
tally wounded, he avenges his death, and slays the murderer in 
disguise, who is at last discovered to be the prince. Charle- 
magne is inconsolable for the loss, and Hoenbalt attaints Huon 
with murder, who demands the wager of battle, which is at last 
reluctantly granted. Hoenbalt and Huon accordingly fight, the 
former is slain, and the innocence of the latter of course vindi- 
cated from the charge, The monarch, notwithstanding, harbours 
a deep and settled resentment, and not daring to doom Huon to 
open death, banishes him from his presence until he shall go to 
Pagdad, and ona day of festivity slay the ferson who sits next 
to the califh at the banquet, embrace his daughter, the heiress, 
and saluteher three times with his lins, and procure four of the 
calinh’s teeth, and a lack of his beard. On these, and on these 
terms only, his return to his native country was admitted. On 
this adventure turns the whole of the incidents that befal Huon. 
The knight, conscious of his innocence, accepts the terms, and 
fearlessly sets out on his journey. In his way he falls in com- 
pany with an old man by the name of Sherasmin, a former com- 
panion of his father, who agrees to share with him the perils 
and vicissitudes of such an adventure. We arenow prepared 
for the introduction of supernatural machinery. Our old friend 
Oberon, whom Shakspeare, if he did not create, has conferred 
imniortality on, overtakes our two travellers in a tempest, and 
proffers them his assistance in the perilous expedition they have 
undertaken. On Huon he confers an horn of such uncommon 
properties, that if gently blown, the whole assembly, however 
large, are compelled to dance by the power of enchantment. If 
the horn was blown into with violence, Oberon instantly obeyed 
the summons, and°came to the rescue of the knight. Oberon 
further bequeaths a golden bowl, replenished with wine, invi- 
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gorating to the “ guileless mouth,” but painful and tormenting 
to the lip of falsehood. The knight now proceeds with a confi- 
dence invigorated to the accomplishment of his adventure. It 
becomes necessary now for the poet to smooth the way for the 
action, which the knight is about to commit. To enter the 
royal presence, commit murder, and salute the lips of the prin- 
cess, without any other motive than that assigned by Charle- 
magne, shocks our moral sense, and excites horror at the deed. 
Tke knight is in a dream indulged by the fairy with a spectacle 
of the princess, with whom he falls passionately in love. The 
benevolent fairy confers the same favour on the princess, 
who is equally enamoured with the knight. This is the poet’s 
apology for what Smollett calls “a rape upon the lips.” Now 
for the murder. Our hero, on his route to Bagdad, hears the cry 
of distress, and discovers an unhappy victim in the paws of a 
lion. The unhappy sufferer is rescued by the valour of the 
knight, the lion slain, and the man, to requite the favour, steals 
the knight’s horse, and suddenly disappears. Sir Huon enters 
Bagdad, slays a giant in single combat, and takes from his finger 
an enchanted ring, the property of Oberon. After his arrival at 
Bagdad, he receives hospitable entertainment from an aged lady, 
whose daughter was the nurse of the princess. His hostess 
informs him of the dream, which disturbed the repose of the 
royal virgin, her affection for the image which she beheld in her 
dream, and her utter detestation of the man selected by her fa- 
ther as her future husband. Their nuptials were to be solemnized 
on the succeeding day. Sir Huon is now furnished with a justi- 
fication for the accomplishment of his meditated adventure, he 
enters the palace, recognizes in the intended bridegroom the 
countenance of the person who had treacherously stolen his 
horse, slays him at the festive board, salutes three times the ca- 
liph’s daughter, blows the horn, Oberon appears, in whose cha- 
riot the two lovers elope, and the fairy himself procures the 
teeth and the beard, which was the remnant of the adventure. 
The reader is now prepared to believe this to be the denouement 
of the poem. This seems to be rather the point of time, when the 
sufferings and dangers of the two lovers commence. Sir Huon 
is informed by his guardian fairy not to indulge in illicit com- 
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merce, but to wait until such pleasures are consecrated by wed- 
lock. He is further informed that if the injunction of Oberon is 
violated, he shall lose the guardianship of the fairy forever. A 
quarrel had previously existed between Oberon and his queen 
Titania, who lived in a state of divorce, on account of an oath 
taken by that monarch, never to unite until ¢wo congenial souls 
should be found, who would preserve their faith unshaken, al- 
though separated by fate, bear with patience the frowns of adver- 
sity, keeft their constancy in the midst of the ocean, and “ prefer 
truth and torturing fires to syren fileasures and a proffered 
Here are a tissue of adventures to be achieved before 


throne.’” 


the fairy king and queen can be reconciled, which are reserved 
for Huon and his Amanda. 
violates the injunction of the fairy king, awakens in the midst of 
a tempest, aril his bowl and horn have disappeared. The storm 
rages with redoubled violence, and Huon and Amanda are com- 
mitted tothe billows. They are miraculously preserved by the 
enchanted ring on the finger of Amanda, and the tempest abates. 
The hapless pair arrive on a desolate island, and with all the hor- 
rors of a famine before their eyes, subsist on the penurious boun- 
ty of nature without a murmur. 


journey. 


Huon, on his voyage homewards, 


After many obstacles and dan- 
cers, they receive a welcome reception to the hospitable roof 
of a hermit, where the poet gives usa delightful picture of pas- 
toral simplicity, constancy and love. Titania, in her matrimo- 
nial exile, visits this sequestered spot, observes the fidelity of 
the lovers; and concludes.them to be the pair destined by fate to 
fulfil the vows of her husband. 


she takes in their welfare. 


This accounts for the interest 
By her assistance Amanda produ- 
ces to Huron the anticipated pledye of their tender intercourse. 
The poem now casts a retrospective glance on two characters, 
the old man by the name of Sherazmin, who in the outset of Hu- 
on’s adventures agreed to share with him the dangers of the 
To his custody Huon confides the casket containing 
the teeth and beard of the caliph, and he is commanded to be his 
precursor to the court of Charlemagne, to present them to his 
sovereign, and t6 await at Rome the arrival of the knight. 
sets out on his journey, but comes to a very rational conclusion, 
that the bare presentation of the beard and grinders would be no 
evidence to the exasperated monarch that they were the quon- 
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dam property of the caliph’s head, He accordingly determined 
not to comply with this part of his lord’s injunction, but to await 
his arrival at Rome. Not finding sir Huon there, he retraces 
his steps in quest of him to Tunis. Fatma, who was the nurse 
of Amanda, and her attendant in her flight, is inconsolable for 
the loss of her mistress, whom she deems to have perished with 
her husband amongst the billows. The ship seeks the port of Tu- 


nis in distress, where Fatma is sold fora slave. The interview 





between this lady and Sherasmin is tender and affecting. Mean- 
while Titania, who invisibly watches over Huon and Amanda, 
is more confirmed in her belief that they are destined by fate to 
reconcile herself and her husband; and in further prosecution of 
her design, avails herself of her ancient fairy privilege, and steals 
away the child.. Amanda awakens to all the horrors of such ma- 
ternal deprivation; and while in search of her infant,.is seized by 
a party of sailors, confined on board of a galley, transported to 
Tunis, and there sold for a slave. Huon, who attempts her res- 
cue, is overpowered by numbers, botnd to a tree, and left to per- 
ish on the island. Oberon interposes, and Huon is by his com- 
mand miraculously transported to Tunis. He learns from Sheras- 
min no intelligence of Amanda, but that Fatma and himself are 
slaves toa Turk by the name of Ibrahim. He at length receives 
intelligence from Fatma, that a person supposed to be Amanda, 
was a slave to and beloved by the sultan, whose name is Aman- 
sor. Hisown mistress, Almansyris, was discarded by the sul- 
tan. Huon, to procure an interview with his Amanda, fre- 
quents the garden of the sultan in the character of a gardener, 
meets with Almansiris, the sultan’s discarded favourite, who 
fails desperately in love with him. The sujtan, by way of offset, 
is desperately enamoured with Zoradinz, (Amanda,) who is still 
inflexible to his addresses. An interview takes place between 
Almansiris and Huon, whom he mistakes for Amanda. Every 
effort is made by the sultan’s mistress-to inflame the passions of 
Huon; who remains faithful and constant in the full blaze of such 
personal charms. Almansiris makes one more bold attempt, and 
Huon is introduced to her presence while at the bath. This 
tempting opportunity Huon still resists, and the love of Almansi- 
ris turns to deadly revenge. She falsely accuses him to her lord 


of an attempt upon her honour, and the knight is thrown into a 
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prison and doomed to be burnt at the stake. Almansiris visits 
him in a dungeon, offers him her person and her throne, sets be - 
fore him all the horrors of death as the alternative; he notwith- 
standing indignantly rejects her addresses. Amanda receives 
intelligence of this, repairs to the sultan, implores the life of 
Huon, who consents to the liberation of the knight, and offers 
Amanda royal honours if she accepts of his favours, and threatens 
and dooms her to the stake if rejected. This alternative is ac- 
cepted by Amanda. The fatal day arrives—the lovers are bound 
and delivered to the stake—the guards apply their torches, and 
round Huon’s neck the horn of the fairy is again seen suspended. 
The chariot of Oberon appears, receives the two lovers, with 
Fatma and Sherasmin, and conveys them all in safety to the court 
of Charlemagne: the oath of Oberon is complied with, Titania 
reconciled, and the monarch receives the knight to bis royal 
favour. 

Whether this story was in part borrowed from an old ballad, as 
the biographer seems disposed to admit, we hold it superfluous to 
inquire. It is certain that the incident where the two lovers are 
committed to the billows to preserve the ship from the tempest, is 
borrowed from Jonah. The interview between Almansiris and 
Huon, and the treacherous resentment and false accusation of 
that abandoned woman, is unquestionably taken from the scrip- 
tural narrative of Joseph. The controversy and reconcilement 
between Oberon and Titania is to be found in the pages of 
Shakspeare. All this, however, is but of little moment, and we 
never wish to be enrolled amongst the number of those captious 
critics who hold that every thought of another person, if appro- 
priated by a writer in adifferent sense from its original applica- 
tion, is #lagiarism. 

We object decidedly to the omission of Mr. Pope’s tale of 
January and May; that formed an integral part of the poem. 
This book may fall into the hands of hundreds who never have 
read the tale of Pope, and without it the harmony and consisten- 
cy of the narrative are broken. We protest against all such li- 
cense; for independently of this mutilation, it isa prerogative 
which no editor whatever can lawfully assume. The poet deem- 
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ed this tale material towards the completion of his work, and it 
does not rest with an editor to say that it is not. Little can be 
advanced against the propriety of the tale; the supernatural 
agency is woven so gracefully amidst the threads of the narra- 
tion, that they contribute alike to the firmness and to the splen- 
dour of the tissue. The moral flowing from the poem seems to 
be, that repentance and reformation will be accepted from hea- 
ven, and suffering virtue finally rewarded. The supernatural 
agents are none of those celestial monsters which Germany 
manufactures in such abundance; they belong to a race rendered 
venerable by tradition, and who are still benevolently allowed a 
nook in Parnassus. In short, the whole plot is so happily con- 
ceived, and there is such a dependence and coherency in its sub- 
ordinate parts, that it resembles a smooth ball of ivory com- 
plete and entire; turn it this way or that it rolls with equal fa- 
cility, and it would be a vain endeavour to find the spot where 
the artist began to polish the surface. With regard to the exe- 
cution, we are sorry that Mr. Sotheby deemed it necessary to 
employ Spencer’s measure in his beautiful translation. This 
measure lags upon the ear, and leaves the mind lingering in an 
uneasy state between the celerity required by the thought, and 
the ponderous gravity required by the structure of the rhyme. 
This measure, when employed on such light, buoyant and sound- 
ing subjects, retards the fervid rapidity of the mind: Oberon ap- 
pears to escape with the lovers, not in his tight and graceful cha- 
riot, but in a ponderous Dutch wagon—a vehicle to which 
from its structure no celerity of motion can be imparted.— 
There is something in this measure restraining in flight, 
something in the midst of hurry and consternation demanding 
leisure and composure of mind. But this is a matter of com- 
parative insignificance when we consider the ability of execu- 
tion. The reader rises from the entertainment light of heart, 
and his mind is replete with delightful images. He has 
held conversation with clouds and greeted hospitable shadows— 
To the vision they appear like the moon-beam on the wave, 
soothing, beautiful, and perfect—but when grasped at fly off in- 
to ten thousand glittering fragments, as if they courted only the 


conversation of the eye. 
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We do not admit the justice of the remark, that the charac- 
ter of the poem is perfectly equable throughout. Sometimes the 
Muse of Oberon presents us a garland, with an aspect denoting 
confidence that the splendor and fragrance of its separate flow- 
rets merit our gratitude for the gift; at other times she surren- 
ders it with a coyness and reluctance so unfeigned, that when 
we applaud we read in her eyes symptoms of apprehension and 
mistrust. Indeed it would be impossible for a poem to merit the 
high character which the editor of the present work has bestow- 
ed on it, if it possessed such an entire uniformity of surface.— 
The poem is peculiarly valuable on another account—the noble 
stand it has made against the supernatural monsters of German 
literature. We are happy to find our old friends Oberon and 
Titania, those pleasant little divinities, maintaining the integrity 
of their ancient dominion in a contest so successful against those 
vile earth-born giants of Germany, who have already attempted 
the conquest of the empire where those delicate fairies preside. 
If Mr. Lewis, who has acted the part of a literary Charon, and fer- 
ried over the Thames such armies of foreign ghosts, continues 
in his present employment, we may expect them ere long to form 
so formidable a phalanx as to exile human nature from the world 
of letters. The pages of this ghost-maker abounds in such pro- 
digies that he often makes the grave of his hero the punctum sa- 
liens, or starting point ofhis existence. We therefore cordially 
congratulate the public on the return of Oberon and Titania; and 
if Wieland’s assertion is correct, that they have reconciled all 
their animasities, and like good husband and wife agreed to share 
the same bed and board, we hope, as an evidence of their sinceri- 








ty, their first care wiii be to repair and improve their estate, 
which has in consequence of their family broils suffered such 
unmerciful dilapidations andravages. We should be guilty of 
eross injustice if we should neglect the present opportunity of 
congratulating our countrymen on their rapid proficiency in the 
typographical art. The present work is executed in a stvle that 
does honour to the American press. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LADIES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Oupscnoo1, 


Tur beauty of women is as much a subject of national pride 
and exultation as the wisdom and valourof men. These being 
qualities which each sex the most highly prizes in themselves 
and the most warmly admires in each other, it is perfectly natural 
that in a community such should equally be objects of general 
concern. If the skill and prowess of men is exercised in guard- 
ing their rights and protecting their country, such is the influ- 
ence of female charms that they have arrested the warrior’s 
arm in the attitude of assault, averted the horrors of impending 
war, disarmed the fury of the foe, saved their country from the 
humiliation of defeat, and secured the restoration of peace and 
tranquillity. The bewitching fascination of beauty is altogether 
irresistible. The soldier, whom no dangers can intimidate and 
no difficulties deter, who unfeelingly has robbed thousands of 
existence, who stands unmoved at the mollifying spectacles of 
distress, who has caused the annihilation of families and the de- 
solation of nations, has fallen captive at the feet ef woman.— 
Nothing contributes so effectually to render a woman celebra- 
ted, as beauty. It makes her an object of envy among her own 
sex, while it inspires the opposite with sentiments bordering 
on veneration. The very mention of her name draws forth en- 
comiums from the one, and excites the malevolence of the other. 
In every company she is introduced as a principal subject of 
conversation. Every gentleman is proud of being admitted in- 
to the circle of her acquaintance; those that know her make a 
boast of it, while those who have not that honour, endeavour, by 
the extravagance of their admiration, to conceal their chagrin. 
Upon whomsoever she condescends to smile, it seems to give 
him for the moment the most rapturous bliss. Whoever is so 
fortunate as to obtain her as a partner in a dance, regards him- 
self as the most favoured of mortals. Even among the women, 
though an object of envy, she is a pattern for imitation. Her 
very foibles are copied under the delusive hope that they may 
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impart a portion of her attractive qualities. If she make any 
change in her dress, different fromthe common style, it is des- 


cried and obeyed as a signal for an alteration in the fashion.— 


Her name is not merely known in the sphere in which she re- 
volves, or in the town in which she was born, or where she lives; 
but extends far and wide, with a lustre undiminished. A fruit- 
fulness in giving birth to females, endowed with the brilliant at- 
tribute of beauty, tends to render particular places illustrious.— 
The charms of women shed a ray of glory around their country. 

The ladies of this metropolis are justly celebrated for the pos- 
session of extraordinary charms. In this particular the umpire 
of public taste has awarded them a reputation “proudly pre- 
eminent.” <A sweet and interesting expression of countenance, 
a wholesome ruddiness of complexion, blended with a skin 
delicately fair, a form graceful and majestic, with a deport- 
ment of the most perfect ease, yet full of dignity, may be said 
emphatically to designate them. In most large cities, the 
women in general have palid countenances and emaciated forms; 
but here, from the healthy situation of the town, the breadth of 
the streets, promoting a free circulation of air, the temperate 
lives young ladies lead, and the unusual quantity of exercise 
they take, their constitutions become invigorated, and the roseate 
bloom of beauty suffuses itself over their cheeks. A voluptuous 
indulgence in luxury and dissipation 1s extremely pernicious to 
the health, and as a consequence thereof diminishes the lustre 
of female charms. This is a practice to which those more par- 
ticularly habituate themselves who are resident in large towns; 
but whether it arises from superior refinement of sentiment or 
greater purity of heart, it is one in which the ladies here do not 
indulge; nor do they like nuns immure themselves in cloisters 
and sedulously shun all intercourse with society; but by judi- 
clously blending pleasures with domestic avocations, avoiding 
too much gratification on the one hand and too great abstemi- 
ousness on the other, they become accomplished women, ac- 
quit themselves with elegance in the drawing room, maintain at 
home their dignity as mistresses of families, while they preserve 
their beauty from the ravages of disease. 
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It would be preposterous to assert that there are no homely 
women in thiscity. Ina large concourse of people such are al- 
ways to be found. It is impossible to walk the streets or fre- 
quent any public place of amusement, without meeting with 
many of that description. Their numbers are, however, com- 
paratively small. Indeed few pJaces, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, can on the score of beautiful women, be placed in compe- 
tition with Philadelphia. 

But it is not in mere personal charms, that the women of this 
place possess a superiority. They have much more to recom- 
mendthem. Were they mere pretty automatons, though their 
presence might afford a momentary pleasure, yet in a little while 
we become satiated with the sight and behold them with tran- 
quil indifference. A silly uneducated woman cannot long main- 
tain dominion over the heart of a sensible, well informed man. 
The charm vanishes, the illusion disappears, thé chains that 
bound him fall. Beauty must first inspire love; but something 
more durable is necessary to’secure it. Every quality that can 
render them better wives or more entertaining companions, the 
ladies here are conspicuously possessed of. There is no place 
in America, perhaps few in the world, where the education of 
women is superintended with equal care. Seminaries for this 
purpose abound, under the direction of persons eminently quali- 
fied from their learning for the fulfilment of so important a sta- 
tion. The progress of the female mind in literature has been 
such as to show the susceptibility of their understandings to im- 
provement, while the modest demeanor of that sex in society 
sufficiently refutes those who illiberally condemn female learn- 
ing, and asperse it under the repulsive denomination of pe- 
dantry. Instead of wasting the precious hours of their lives in 
trifling amusements and petty occupations, the ladies, in a majori- 
ty of instances, are now profitably employed in the cultivation of 
their minds; in consequence of which society has been in every re- 


spect benefited. Conversation nolonger partakes of the frivolity 
that once characterised the sex. ‘The husband no longer need 
blush at the folly of his wife, or dread to spend the long even- 


ines of winter in her insipid company. The very nature of the 
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sex seems to have undergone an exaltation. . They appear be- 
ings of a distinct and more noble species. Even their native 
charms have been greatly enhanced. The eye glistens with in- 
telligence and the countenance beams with animation. 





Thus doth beauty dwell 
There most conspicuous e’en in outward form, 
Where dawns the high expression of the mind. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Among the, giants of literature, Johnson and Warburton, 
are deservedly enrolled. Like Rome, from humble beginnings, 
they rose to the proudest preeminence. The works of Warbur- 
ton have been collected by the care of Hurd; but, from some cir- 
cumstance, without our power to explain, they are not to be 
found in America, except in the library of two or three private 
gentlemen. The genius, learning and orthodoxy of this active 
prelate merit the consideration of some; and the literary world 
may perhaps, profitably impart the ensuing information. 

Bishop Warburton was, in a great measure, lost to the world 
and his friends, some years before his death, by the decay of his 
intellectual faculties; the body firessing down the mind that 
mused ufion many things: which hath been the case with many 
a great genius as well as himself. For he was indeed a great 
genius, of the most extensive reading, of the most retentive 
memory, of the most copious invention, of the liveliest imagi- 
nation, of the sharpest discernment, of the quickest wit, and of 
the readiest and happiest application of his immense knowledge 
to the present subject and occasion. He was such a universal 
reader, that he took delight even in romances, and there is 
scarcely one, of any note, ancient or modern, which he had not 
read. He said himself that he had learned Spanish, to have the 
pleasure of reading Don Quixotte in the original. He was ex- 


cellent and amiable both as a companion, and as a friend. As 
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a companion, he did not dwell upon little or trivial matters, but 
disclosed a nicer vein of conversation, was lively and entertain- 
ing, was instructive and improving, abounded with pleasant sto- 
ries and curious anecdotes: but sometimes took the discourse 
too much to himself, if any thing can be said to be too much of 
such an inexhaustible fund of wit and learning. As a friend he 
was ingenuous and communicative, would answer any questions, 
would resolve any doubts, delivered his sentiments upon all sub- 
jects freely, and without reserve laid open his very heart; and 
the character which he was pleased to give Mr. Pope of being 
the soul of friendshif, was more justly applicable to him, and 
more properly his own. The same warmth of temper which 
animated his friendship, sharpened likewise his resentment: but 








even to his enemies, if he was easily provoked, he was as easily 
reconciled, especially after the least acknowledgment and sub- 
mission; so that his friends truly applied to him the saying 


“Trasci facilis, tamen ut placabilis esset!” 


He was rather a tall, robust, large boned man, of a frame that 
seemed to require a good supply of provisions to support it; but 
he was sensible, if he had lived as other people do, he must have 
used a good deal of exercise; and if he had, ‘it would have in- 
terrupted the course of his studies, to which he was so devoted, 
as to deny himself any other indulgence; and so became a sin- 
cular example, not only of temperance, but even of abstinence 
in eating and drinking; and yet his spirits were not lowered or 
exhausted, but were rather raised and increased by his low liv- 
ing. His capital work, the Divine Legation of Moses, is left un- 
finished, to the loss and regret of all who have any regard for ge- 
nius and learning. Itis, indeed, a loss much to be lamented, 
whatever was the cause, whether he was disgusted at the ill re- 
ception, which was given to the work by several of the clergy, 
for whose use and service it was principally intended, or whether 
he was diverted from it, by the numerous controversies wherein 
he was engaged for its defence. But he should have cared for 
none of these things, and should have proceeded directly and 
steadily to the end. The viper might have fastened upon his 
hand, but, like St. Paul, ne should have shaken off the beast into 
the fire, and, like him too, would certainly have felt no harm. 
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\ ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
. 
“ MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 
of 
i Resign’d to Sleep’s refreshing power 
% The weary villagers repose, | 
4 While here I seek at midnight hour, iF 
4 | That peace which Solitude bestows. | a 
wit 
5 FF No sound now greets the list‘ning ear, ' | | 
rm Except the nightingale’s soft lay, fia] | 
” Or when the watchful chanticleer 
: Anticipates the approaching day. | / 
- The plumy tenants of the grove, | "a 
Who cheer’d me with their evening lays, | | 
Have ceas’d their tender notes of love, 
at And fled with Sol’s departing rays. | 
ut | 
S Behold yon silver queen of night, i 
a In clouded majesty arise; 
d, See! she unveils her peerless light, | 
~ And Darkness at her presence flies. 4 
“- Fond Hope! oh that one cheering ray | 
Might thus within me light impart; | 
That thus thy beams might chase away, | | 
* The gloom from a desponding heart. | 
d, Once gliding down Life’s busy stream | : 
e So smoothly—all was blissful pleasure; | 
ys But ah! the dear, delusive dream | 
cad Dissolv’d and fled—I fear forever. | 
in 
or And now, my lonely way I grope, | 
nd While gloomy Darkness hovers o’er me; | | 
is And scarce a distant gleam of Hope 
to Remains to cheer the path before me. i 
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How dull the sluggish moments are, 

While here in solitude I roam; 
How blest the gliding moments were 

I pass’d in happiness at home. 





A stranger was I then to sadness, 
In gilded paths of pleasure led; 

But sorrow now succeeds to gladness, 
Those halcyon days of bliss have fled. 


I’ve seen a parent’s brow unclouded, 
And smiles the peace within bespeak; 

But now, in Sorrow’s vesture shrouded, 
Behold his pale and faded cheek. 


I’ve seen full many a wandering elf 
Fed at his hospitable door; 

Now, no one poorer than himself, 
He weeps that he can give no more. 


I’ve seen him cheerful, blithe and gay, 
Unknown to Sorrow, Grief and Care; 
I’ve seen him in a gaol—a prey 
To gloomy sadness and despair. 


At the decrees of righteous heaven, 
I would not impiously repine, 
And never shall offence be given, 
By one complaining thought of mine. 


But surely, cruel Fate hath borne 

With an oppressive hand upon him; 
And unrelentingly hath torn 

His earthly peace and comfort from him. 


Dear parents! though of wealth bereft, 
Let Hope—reviving Hope awake you, 
Remember, you have children left 


Who never, never will forsake you. | 
3. A&C 


~ 


Trey, May, 1809. 
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FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 
A place in the Port Folio is respectfully requested for the following trifles. 
Though the author is a stranger and would not 


“ From Kindness court what Candour might refuse,” 


he would be happy to be received as a friend: he wishes to cultivate an ac. 
quaintance with yourself and your readers, and would be proud to feel himself 


at home in your company. 
J, M———Y. 


SONG. 


Know you a maid whose blushes 
Have Witcherie’s every charm? 

Whose bosom heaves and flushes 
In Youth’s luxuriance warm. 


Know you a maid thus glowing 
With lips of fragrant dew? 

With ringiets wavy flowing? 
With eyes of lucid blue? 


My girl of witching blushes, 
My Ella, then, know you; 

Warm youth her bosom flushes¢ 
Her eyes are soft and blue. 


As the lone bird’s hymn’d vesper, 
From tree-top wild, at ev’n— 

As through the low reeds whisper 
The dying gales of heaven. 


So soft, so wildly stealing, 
Her warbled note is still; 

With all the soul of feeling, 
So sweetly does it thrill. 


And she’s in all thus moving, 
If every grace can move; 

And she was form’d for loving, 
For all her soul is leve. 
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EVENING. 


I ponder’d alone on the brow of a hill, 
That was whiten’d with many a wild springing flow’r, 
And heard, far below me, the fall of a rill, 
Whose stream down the slope had been swell’d by a shower. 


For a show’r, breathing freshness, had come from the west, 
While the noon fervour fever’d the faint reaper’s brow, 
Animation effusing o’er Nature oppress’d; 
And the fields and the woodlands were lovelier now. 
’T was a scene full of joy to the spirit composed, 
To the heart that no turbulent passions possess’d; 
And I felt, to my eye as its beauties disclosed, 
All the joy it could yield to the harmonized breast. 


When the flow of the beautiful Schuylkill serene 
Stray’d pensively sweet by its borders embank’d, 

While remote, behind jutting of woodland unseen, 
The slow dashing oar midst the solitude clank’d. 


The sun’s yellow radiance but late had expired 
Ona cliff-top that hung o’er the wave’s lucid blue; 
And the gales, that from day far in dells had retired, 
Now wander’d abroad through the fall of the dew. 


A mist rising gray round the neighbouring heights, 
Slow curi’d in fantastic revolvings on high; 

And the star that the hour of tranquillity lights 
Look’d o’er the blue skirts of his silvery sky. 

Cool and sweet the light breezes that stole up the hill 
Now breat)i’d aud disportfully play’d with my hair; 

Oft the beetle hum’d by, and the cry wild and shrill 
Of the night-hawk, forth winging, was frequent in air. 


What a flow of emotions that moment was mine! 
What a full and untroubled expansion of soul! 
Sweetly freshen’d the gale, and a spirit divine, 
Full of life and of love seem’d to breathe through the whole. 
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O, man! look on Nature:—where, where wilt thou find 
A pleasure so pure and subliming as this, 

That, nor murmurs nor pang ever leaving behind, 
Steals the soul into thought but to lap it in bliss? 

J. M——¥. 


ee 
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AN ODE. 





Nimium ne crede colori —Virg. Ecl. 2. v. 17. 


Trust not, too much, to an enchanting tace.—Dryden. 


Lo! where the rose, ambrosial flower, 

Unfolds its petal, to the dewy shower; 

Yet ah! thy term is but a vernal hour, 
Sweet child of Morn; 

Not long, that heav’nward blush, and red’lent pow’r 
Shall thee adorn. 


The orient sun, now darts his chasten’d beam, 
And wakes thy glories, with a transient gleam; 
But when he pours adown the torrid stream, 
From zenith’s height: 
How passing then, thy beauties seem, 
Thy purple light. 
The chalic’d drops, Aurora’s pearly tears, 
Whose crystal ray, thy form sill more endears, 
The tender pistil, which in joy uprears 
Its fragile stem, 
Shall melt and droop, and then thy fate appears 
Oh! lovely germe. 


Apt emblem of the beauteous maid, 
Rich flow’ret in the social braid, 
By Venus’ fleeting charms betray’d 
And driv’n to mourn, 
How sylphs forsake, how roses fade 
Yet leave their shorn. 


EUGENIUS. 
Norfolk, (Va.) Nov. 3. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ex alieno ingenio poeta, ex suo tantum versificator. 
Scal. poet. 


The following is a very sparkling and lively version of one of the epigrams 
of Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigné, as elegant a wit, as any that stirred up mirth 
and merriment, in the gallant days of Henry IV. His Baron de Foenesté, with 
all the sharp causticity of Rabelais, but without his bold vulgarity, and with 
all the irony and humorous caricature of Bruscambille and Scarron, without 
their “horse play railery,” contains lessons of morality, to improve the head and 
ameliorate the heart. I accidentally hit upon this version in the course of my 


miscellaneous researches the other day, and determined forthwith to send 
it to Mr. Oldschool. 


Sylvia her gambling nephew chides, 

With many a sharp and pithy sentence, 

The graceless boy, her care derides, 

Yet seems to promise her repentance: 

“ When you, dear aunt, relinquish man, 

“‘ Expect me, to abandon gaming.” 

The prudent matron shakes her fan, 

«“ Go, rogue, I fiud you’re past reclaiming.” 
EUGENIUS. 


Norfolk, (Va.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE BIRTH OF A DAMASK ROSE. 


One summer morn, when Love was young, 
And slumbering on his mother’s breast, 
The mounting lark so loudly sung 

It broke his slumbers—up he sprung 

And left his narent still at rest. 


He caught her doves with tender hands, 
(From him they never wandered far) 
And now the little urchin stands 

And binds them fast in flowery bands, 
Then ties them te his mother’s car. 
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He mounts the seat, away they skip, 
Swift through the yielding air he scours; 
And still to hasten on the trip 

Young Love impetuous snaps his whip, 
The lash a string of braided flowers. 


The more his pastime to beguile, 

He lowers his flight and skims the ground; 
He saw and past with many a smile 

The tribes of Flora rank and file, 

That rais’d their gaudy heads around. 


And now bethought him to alight, 

He draws the reign and slacks his pace; 
When lo! a flower of lovely white 

Look’d through the foliage broad and bright, 
And seem’d to court the boy’s embrace. 


And what will mother say to me? 

He cries, for absence such as this; 
This flower my sole defence shall be, 
Forthwith [ll pluck it from the tree, 
And give it to her with a kiss. 


He pulls with all his might and main, 

And plucks the flower that charm’d his eyes; 
He wounds his hand, but feels no pain, 
Remounts the chariot, shakes the rein, 

And to his mother bears the prize. 


O, my dear mother! do not slight 
Your son, and turn away your head; 
Look at this flower, how lovely white! 
She turn’d, and trembled at the sight— 
Twas all one deep and blushing red. 


She caught him with a mother’s care, 
But when unhurt she found her boy. 
Henceforth ordain’d that flower so fair 
The ruddy vest should always wear, 
As a memorial of her joy. 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


This delicious ode is a perfect model of the gay style. In the eighth couplet, 
the idea of the supremacy of the insect and the subserviency of men is equally 
novel and brilliant; in short these verses would be perfect were they not, in two 
or three instances, deformed by the expletive does, which, however was the 
fault of the age rather than of CowLey. 


Happy insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine 

The dewy morning’s generous wine! 
Nature waits upon thee still 

And thy verdant cup does fill; 

Tis fill’d wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature’s self’s thy Ganymede. : 
Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king! 

All the fields, which thou canst see, 
All the plants belong to the, 

All that Summer hours produce 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough, 





FARMER HE AND LANDLORD THOU. 

Thou dost innocently enjoy; 

Nor does thy luxury destroy ; 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee 

More harmonious than he. 

The country hinds with rapture hear 

Prophet of the ripen’d year, 

Thee Phebus loves and does inspire ; 

Pheebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

But when thous’t drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill the flowery meads among, 
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Voluptuous, and wise withal 
Epicurean animal! 

Sated with thy summer feast, 
Thou retir’st to endless rest. 


Genius can dignify even a Grashopper; and the ancients seem to have 
thought more highly than the moderns of the powers and properties of this 
vocal insect of the meadows. ‘Theocritus and Virgil allude to its lively note; 
and almost every pastoral associates cheerfulness with the gay chirp of the 
Grashopper. 

Anacreon thus compliments the Cicada, as the favourite of Apollo; but 
Cow ey, I think, has done still more justice to this tiny warbler. I cannot 
check the impulse of admiration which leads me to transcribe the ensuing ver- 
ses, than which I know nothing more easy, sweet and voluble in the English 
language. The first translation is very recent, nay, it is entirely new, but 
although very beautiful, it is exceeded by its brilliant predecessor. 


Happy insect! blithe and gay 
+ Seated on the sunny spray, 
And drunk with dew the leaves among, 
Singing sweet thy chirping song. 


All the various seasons’ treasures 
All the products of the plains, 

Thus lie open to thy pleasures, 
Favourite of the rural swains: 


On thee the Muses fix their choice, 
And Phebus adds his own, 

Who first inspir’d thy lively voice 
And heard the pleasing tone. 


Thy cheerful note in wood and vale 
Fills every heart with glee; 

And Summer smiles in double charms 
While thus proclaim’d by thee. 


Like gods canst thou the nectar sip, 
A lively chirping elf; 

From labour free, and free from care, 
A little rod thyself. 


° 
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SARCASM. 


The ensuing joke, at the expense of some of our best friends, will be relish- 
ed by none more than by the gentlemen, who are thus ingeniously assailed. 
Evitor. 


INSCRIPTION FOR INNER TEMPLE GATE. 


As by the Temple’s Inns you go, 
The Horse and Lambé displayed 
In emblematic figures, show 
The merits of their trade. 


That clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession, 

The Lamé sets forth their innocence, 
The Horse their expedition. 


O happy Britons! happy isle! 
Let foreign nations say, 

Where you get justice without guile, 
And law without delay. 


ANSWER. 


Deluded men, these Inns forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves; 
These artful emblems tend to show 
Their clients, not themselves. 


’Tis allatrick; these all are shams, 
By which they mean to cheat you, 

' But have acare, for you’re the Lamds, 
And they the Wolves that eat you. 


Nor let the thought of no delay, 

To these their courts misguide you; 
*Tis you’re the shewy horse, and 

They the jockies that will ride you. 
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THE MERRY WORLD. 


Of this same world I am, according to the estimation of friends or foes, a 
worthy or an unworthy member, Whatever may be my pretensions, it is most 
certain that asa mingler in the great symposia of this world, it is my duty, and 
ought to be my delight, cheerfully to pay my quota to the common stock, and 
club my share of the general felicity. Hence, like my immortal predecessors, 
Addison and Goldsmith, I sometimes haunt coffeehouses, playhouses, con- 
certs, balls, wakes and wassels, as my master Shakspeare saith, in order to col- 
lect the materials of mirth, and supply the aliment of joy.. Though I cannot 
sing a stanza, or a stave, and though the terms of plain song and falsetto are 
equally strange to me, yet I have a high relish for exquisite music and poetry 
in alliance; and when the enchantress sings to me, even in my most melancholy 
mood, I listen with all an enthusiast’s rapture. I am so persuaded that most of 
my readers share with me in this sort of satisfaction, that I have resolved 
to communicate occasionally, such songs and such remarks upon song 
writing, as may possibly detain, in a gloomy’afternoon, the attention of the lo- ; 
vers of mirth and melody. Although my taste may be pronounced tramontane, 
at any rate’ it shall not appear affected; for,such is my fondness for the sim- 
plicity of the lyre, as well as the simplicity of life, I can say with the generous 
Goldsmith, nothing is to me more sweet than some soothing ballad, Johnny 
Armstrong’s last good night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. The Muse of 
Tuomas CaMPBELL is the darling of every polite reader; and his celebrated 
song of the Mariners is warbled by all the sons of harmony. The old ballad, 
from which he caught his idea, and which is now extremely scaroc, or most er- 
roneously repeated, we here present to the reader in its legitimate shape, and 
we already anticipate the pleasure it will afford to some of our friends, who 
have a taste for Quarles’s quaintness, and the old simplic‘ty. 


You gentlemen of England, 
That live at home at ease, 
Ah! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas; 
Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly show 
All the cares and the fears, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


All you that will be scamen, 


Must bear a valiant heart, 
For when you come upon the seas, 


You must not think to start; 
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Nor once to be faint-hearted 

In hail, rain, blow, or snow, 
Nor to think for to shrink 

When the stormy winds do blow. 


The bitter storms and tempests 
Poor seamen do endure, 


Both day and night, with many a fright, 


We seldom rest secure; 
Our sleep it is disturbed 
With visions, strange to know, 
And with dreams in the streams, 
When the stormy winds to blow. 


In claps of roaring thunder, 
Which darkness doth enforce, 
We often find our ship to stray 
Beyond our wonted course: 
Which causeth great distractions, 
And sinks our hearts full low; 
Fis in vain to complain 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


Sometimes in Neptune’s bosom 
Our ship is tost in waves, 
And all the men expecting 
The sea to be their graves! 
Then up aloft she mounteth, 
And down again so low, 
°Tis with waves, O with waves, 


When the stormy winds do blow. 


Then down again we fall to prayer, 
With all our Might and Thought, 

When refuge all doth fail us, 
’Tis that must bear us out; 

To God we call for succour, 
For he it is we knew; 
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That must aid us, and save us, 
When the stormy ~winds do blow. 


The lawyer and the usurer, 
Who sit in gowns of fur, 
In closets warm can take no harm, 
Abroad they need not stir, 
When Winter fierce, with cold doth pierce, 
And beats with hail and snow, 
We are sure to endure 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


We bring home costly merchandize, 
And jewels of great price, 

To serve our English gallantry 
With many a rare device; 

To please the English gallantry, 
Our pains we freely slow, 

For we toil and we moil 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


We sometimes sail to the Indies, 
To fetch home spices rare; 
Sometimes again to France and Spain 
For wines beyond compare; 
While gallants are carousing, 
In taverns, all a row, 
Then we sweep o’er the deep, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


When tempests are blown over, 
And greatest fears are past, 
In weather fair, and temperate air, 
We straight lie down to rest, 
But when the billows tumble, 
And waves do furious grow, 
Then we rouze, up we rouze, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 
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If enemies oppose us, 





When England is at war, oa 
With any foreign nations | 
We fear nor wound nor scar; 7 
Our roaring guns shall teach ’em Pa 
Our valour for to know, ‘ 
Whilst they reel on the keel, o 
When the stormy winds do blow. ve 
Then courage, all brave mariners, ws 
And never be dismayed, the 
Whilst«we have bold adventurers ae 
We ne’er shall want a trade; _ 
Our merchants will employ us a € 
To fetch them wealth I know; 7 
Then be bold, work for gold, ind 
When the stormy winds do blow. 
in 
When we return in safety, jus 
With wages for our pains, hio 
The tapster and the vintner p= the 
Will help to share our gains: | ! cas 
We call for liquor roundly, ter 
And pay before we go, ! e pre 
Then we roar, on the shore, rie 
When the stormy winds do blow. fF ogla 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. a 
THE ECLECTIC REPERTORY AND ANALYTICAL REVIEW. as” 
) 
Tue first number of this scientific Journal, after highly " 
raising, has fully equalled the expectations of the medical and 
philosophical world, and is honourable to the judgment and ge- 
nius of its conductors. The plan projected by these rentlemen, Mi 


contemplates, principally, the careful selection of such foreign 
essays as may scem most deserving of American favour. But 
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original communications are by no means excluded; and in the 
Journal now before us, we perceive four productions of this class, 
all of which are entitled to very liberal commendation. 

Literary and scientific journals have often been branded with 
the inapplicable and ignominious epithet of light, airy, and su- 











perficial. But nothing can be more unfounded than such a re- 
proach. A review, or a magazine, it is true, often presents wis- 
dom to us in a nut-shell, and the quintessence of sweets in the 
acorn ‘bowl of the fairies. But is this a valid objection in 
the sober judgment of a rational inquirer? Lord Bacon him- 
self is decidedly in favour of manuals, and we have the authority 
and example of Erasmus, in favour of epitome. A Smollet and 
a Goldsmith in ephemeral essays, have moulded or guided the 
taste of thousands; and how greatly is philosophy and medicine 
indebted to Nicholson, Tilloch, and Bradley? 

Of those reviews and records of literature, which appeared 
in England during the reign of George the second, it has been 
justly asserted, and may be implicitly believed, that they are the 
jioneers in the rugged roadto Minerva’s temple. They expand 
the path, and they smooth the asperity. By a single hint, ora 
casual association, men are often incited to the most glorious en- 
terprises. We peruse a pamphlet, and in consequence, perhaps 
produce afolio. We compare different reports of clashing theo- 
ries, and perhaps hit, at length, upon the true system. We 
glance our eyes at an isolated paragraph, and catch inspiration 
for the fabrication of a theory; and what can be more natural in 
the search for knowledge than to rise from alphabets, hornbooks, 
and abridgments, to the abstrusest performances of the greatest 
masters? Even the hill of Parnassus, to whose summit all the 
lovers of learning aspire, has somewhere its level, its /ow grounds, 
as Dean Swirr expresses himself, and, in the language of Mr. 
Porr, 


Not to go back, is somewhat to advance, 
And men must walk at least, before they dance. 


Moreover, a Journal devoted either to the elegancies of polite 
litcrature, the canons of criticism, the analysis of philosophy, or 
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the history of science, opens a wide and fine field for the strug- 
gle of gencrous emulation. Thus literary and researching men 
become danded together for the noblest and most salutary purpo- 
ses; individual improvement, the enlargement of knowledge, 
and the aggrandizement of empire. 

On the general utility of such publications, it is wholly su- 
perfluous to insist any longer. It seems to be a point absolutely 
conceded. Nothing remains for the editors of this new Journal but 
to proffer their pledge to the public, with the expectation that 
such pledge will be redeemed. Far from throwing down hostile 
gauntlets, like clashing foes, they present their gage like cour- 
teous cavaliers; and, on the open field of scientific adventure, 
justly hope for impartial, if not applauding spectators. 
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“OR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE LIBERAL ARTS. 


INGENUWAS didicisse fideliter AarTES 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. Ovip. 


Tue liberal, or fine arts, are so admirably calculated to de- 
ceive life’s tedious day, by their plastic, their pictorial, or musi- 
cal power, that men, from the era of a Praxiteles, to that of a 
Reynolds, or a West, have conspired to enlarge the empire of 
the painter, the sculptor, and the musician. Princes and popes 
have neglected the Government and the Church to survey anima- 
ted canvass on Italian walls; a tenth Leo, and a second Julius, 
have fondly fostered the arts in the cradle; and the genius of 
Charles I, of England, was not rebuked by an intimacy with 


Vandvke. 
In America, at this epoch in the history of her republic, an 


institution to encourage arts of this description is at once a me- 
morable and a joyful event. We hail it as the gay harbinger of 
the halcyon hours of genius, as the brilliant dawn of that day- 
spring from on high, which will soon irradiate a mighty nation. 
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During the last autumnal month the annual discourse, assign- 
ed to Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. by the taste and judgment of the 
directors of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, was de- 
livered by that gentleman with a spirit, vivacity, and eloquence 
for which he is so honourably distinguished. On no occasion do 
we remember ever to have mingled among a more delighted as- 
sembly, which, in fact, was not only exceedingly numerous, but 
was composed of most of the distinguished characters of this en- 
lightened metropolis. At the rhetorical pause of many a bril- 
liant period, the impassioned orator was’cheered by the honest 
plaudits both of his critics and his friends; and, at the close of 
his spirited and sprightly harrangue, the lively acclamation of 
an applauding audience was one of the most distinct testimonies 
in favour of genius that we ever witnessed. The general tribute 
to Mr. Hopkinson’s talents was never more rightfully paid; and 
we anticipate the most salutary results from a most animated 
address, calculated, in an eminent degree, to rouse the genius 
and direct the energies of art,’'and summon to glorious exercise 
all the brilliant troops of the country. The audience appeared 
to be as thoroughly impressed with the force of the orator’s rea- 
soning, as they were electrified by the sparkles of his wit. His 
pungent sarcasm and sportive sallies repeatedly excited the mer- 
riment of the good humoured hearer; but, above all, the encou- 
raging narrative which the orator related, with all the veracity of 
an historian, of the astonishing advancement of the arts in our 
nascent country appeared to create the liveliest sensation. In the 
progress of his discourse, Mr. Hopkinson took occasion to refute 
the theory of the brilliant but fanciful Montesquieu, which suppo- 
ses, I know not what influence, of climate over the intellectual 
faculty. This is one of the wildest chimeras of philosophy. The 
human mind is influenced not by climate, but by government; 
not by soils but by customs; not by heat and cold, but by the 
genial glow of patronage, or the chilling frosts of neglect. It 
was once inquired, says the ingenious D’Israeli, why Paris and 
Thoulouse produced so many eminent lawyers. It was, fora 
long time, attributed to the climate, till some reasonable being 
discovered thatthe universities of those cities offered ofpfortunt- 
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ties and encouragements for the study of jurisprudence, which 
other places and other seminaries did not. A magnificent and 
munificent government, a happy education, an elegant leisure, 
and a passion for glory form a great man, a Johnson, a Warbur- 
ton, a Thurlow, and a Burke. But, if by any stretch of fancy, 
we can, in the profoundest reverie, imagine a form of govern- 
ment, without much dignity and without much gratitude, such 
a constitution of things might, perhaps, form for the most part, 
nothing but i¢¢/e men; misers, pedlars, compilers of spelling 
books, fustian orators, fanatic sermonizers, puny deists, babbling 
philosophers, and callow statesmen. 

After his signal overthrow of a specious but an absurd hypo- 
thesis, the orator victoriously assaulted that description of travel- 
lers who have conspired to calumniate the country. He nobly 
asserted Columbia’s claim; and demonstrated, with ‘mathemati- 
cal truth, that neither the vine nor the fig tree of exuberance 
would be wanting, give them but assipvoUS CULTURE AND 
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GENIAL SKIES. 


| 


THE STERLING SENSE OF A PHILOSOPHICAL PHYSICIAN. 


I way not fully subscribe to all the conclusions of this excellent writer, be- 
cause, in the course of his admirable speculation, he derides with Dr. Johnson 
the influence of gloomy weather upon a gloomy mind. We fear that we should 
be at issue both with experience and fact if we utterly denied this theory. For 
thesituation of man, whether sylvan or urban unquestionably in some degree 
affects the moral faculty; andthe sage author ofthe Rambler in some parts of 
his works, supports our hypothesis. 

It will be perceived that the medical gentleman to whose wisdom we are 
indebted for the ensuing excellent essay dates from the metropolis of the 
British empire during the reign of midsummer, at which epoch the whole fa- 
shionable world vanish into-the country. The sarcasmis and the reasonings of 
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ing on the margin of brooks or the shores of the ocean, in quest of those forms 
of health and pleasure, which, alas! too often fly like phantoms, before us. 
EpITo} 


The periodical propensity to migration is beginning to show itself 
among the more opulent inhabitants of the metropolis. It may be 
considered as constituting the fashionable epidemic of the summer 
season. This domifhobia may be opposedto the hydrophobia inas- 
much as a patient affected with the former complaint, so far from 
betraying any dread of water is for the most part impelled, by an 
almost irresistible impulse to places of resort where that ele- 
ment is to be found in the greatest abundance. London, which at 
other times serves asa nucleus for an accumulated population, 
seems now to exert asurprising centrifietal force; by which are 
driven from it a large proportion of those inhabitants who are 
not fastened to the spot, by the rivet of necessity, or some pow- 
erful local obligations. Men whose personal freedom is not in 
like manner restricted within geographical limits gladly escape, 
in the fervid months, from the perils real or imaginary, of this 
artificially heated capital. 





Pericula mille 


Seve urbis. 


An already immense and incessantly expanding city, on every 
side of which new streets are continually surprising the view, as 
rapid almost in their formation as the sudden shootings of crys- 
talization, it is reasonable to imagine cannot be particularly fa- 
vourable to the health of that mass of human existence which it 
contains. But it is, at best, a matter of doubtful speculation how 
far those maladies, which are attributed exclusively to the air of 
this ereat town may arise from the perhaps more noxious influence 
of its fashions and its habits. Man is not in so humiliating adegree 
dependent, as some are apt to suppose, upon the particles which 
float about him. He is by no means constituted so, as necessarily 
to be the slave of cireamambient atoms. As the body varies little 
in its heat in all the vicissitudes of external temperature to which 
it may be exposed, so there is an internal power of resistance 
in the mind, which, when roused into action, is in most insten- 
ces sufficient to counteract the hostile agency of extrancous 
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causes. I have repeatedly been acquainted with the instance of 
a female patient, who, at a time, when she felt too feeble and 
enervated to walk across a room, could, notwithstanding, without 
any sense of inconvenience or fatigue, dance all night with an 
agreeable partner. So remarkably does the sfimulus of a favou- 
rite and enlivening amusement awaken the dormantenergies of 
the animal fibre. Upon a similar principle, they are for the 
most part, only the vacant and the indolent, those “ lillies of the 
valley, that neither toil nor spin,” who suffer in any considera- 
ble degree, from the closeness of the air-or the changes of the 
weather. One, whose attention is occupied, and whose powers 
ir2 actively engaged, will be found, in a great measure, indif- 
ferent to the elevations or depressions of the thermometer. Lei- 
sure, although not the subject, is the principal source of all our 
lamentations. There is no disquietude more intolerable than 
that which isexperienced by persons who are unfortunately 
placed in what are called easy circumstances. Toil was made 
for man, and although he may sometimes inherit what is neces- 
sary to life, he is in every instance obliged to earn what is essen- 
tial to its enjoyment. The vapours of melancholy most frequent- 
ly arise from an untilled or insufficiently cultivated soil. 

Although habitual industry is of such indispensible impor- 
tance to our physical as well as intellectual well being, it will 
not be found sufficient to secure the continuance of either, with- 
out the co-operation of temperance, which is, indeed, its usual 
and natural ally. 

Temperance ought to be regarded asa virtue of more com- 
prehensive meaning than what relates merely toa salutary dis- 
cipline in diet. ‘Temperance implies a certain regulation of all 
the feclings, anda due, but restricted exercise of all the facul- 
ties of the frame. ‘There is no species of dissipation or exer- 
tion in which we may not pass beyond the bounds of a wholesome 
moderation. A man may be intemperately joyful or sorrowful, 
intemperate in his hopes or in his fears, intemperate in his 
friendships or his hostilities; intemperate in the restlessness of 
his ambition or the greediness of his gain. 

The state ofthe pulse depends so much upon the dcating of 
the passions that the former cannot be regular and calm, while 
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the latter are violent and perturbed. The science of medicine 
liberally understood, takes in the whole of man. He who in the 
study, or the treatment of the human machinery, overlooks the 
intellectual part of it cannot but entertain very incorrect notions 
of, and fall into gross and sometimes fatal blunders in the means 
which he adopts for its regulation or repair. | While he is di- 
recting his purblind skill to remove or relieve some more obvi- 
ous and superficial symptom, the worm of mental malady may 
be gnawing inwardly and undetected at the root of the consti- 
tution. He may be in a situation similar to that of a surgeon, 
who at the time that he is occupied in tying up one artery is not 
aware that his patient is bleeding to death at another. 

Without an intimate acquaintance with, or at least a dili- 
vent attention to, the intellectual and active powers of man, 
the physician, from the elevated rank of a medical philoso- 
pher, is degraded to that of amere fee taker inthe profession. 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 


Horace in London, from whose genius we delight to borrow, thus facetious- 
ly, after the manner of his immortal predecessor, anticipates his poetical im- 
mortality. 


BOOK III. ODE SO. 


A POET’S MODESTY. 


Exegi monum entum aere perennius, &c. 


My work is established, pale Envy be still, 
My fame is not now to be undone, 

I rank with the first of the sons of the quill, 

Even elegant Horace of Strawberry hill; 
Must now yield to Horace in London. 
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Blow, Boreas, blow, tumble torrents of rain, 
How tough is the hide of the witty, 

The Seasons may dance hands across back again 

They never can injure my permanent strain, 
Nor blot out a line of my ditty. 


I rather suspect, when I’m locked in a hearse, 
My fricnds wiil consider me dead, 

O no! from that circumstance, never the worse, 

My far better half, not my wife, but my verse 
Will pop up its flourishing head. 


Posterity long shall be proud of my name, 
Than Parian marble far whiter, 
When Fashion shall die, and ephemeral Fame, 
No longer shall trumpet the charms of the dame, 
Who lowered the Osnaburg mitre. 


My odes shall be sung from the mouth of the Nore, 
Old Thames shall the stanzas prolong 
From Westminster bridge to fair Twickenham’s shore, 
Where Pleasure and Beauty shall rest on the oar 
At eve to attend to my song. 


If Beauty applaud me, let Pedantry foam, 

I’m proud of the plan I have hit on, 
To make the old bard, when transplanted from Rome, 
Leave learning and classic allusions at home, 

And talk the free language of Britain. 


I care not a fig, what the critics may say, 


My fame is too firm to be undone, 
Then hoid up your head, pretty Muse, from to day, 
And crown with a chaplet of laurel and bay 

The forehead of Horace in London. 









TO THE PUBLIC. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ar the termination of a toilsome epoch, the editor and his 
publishers, like Eneas and his companions, have a right to de- 
clare that they have struggled through many a difficulty, and ex- 
perienced many a vicissitude; but the glorious object is never 
lost sight of, and the tendimus in Latium is the radiant point of 
their adventure. In despite of the assault of Prejudice, the des- 
potism of Habit, and all the prescription of Custom, /ervet 
oftus, the project proceeds, and the process of literary and 
philosophical alchymy sfadi be successful. Through a te- 
dious and gloomy night of more than polar winter, we have 
wandered disgusted and darkling, but the sun of knowledge, 
now high above the horizon, not only gilds the top of the moun- 
tains, but shines in the low valley. Indeed the hill and valley 
are both irradiated. The greater and the minor luminaries 
shine benignantly; and we anticipate, for the comfort and glory 
of our country, not only the day spring of promise, but the noon- 
tide of perfect splendour. 

Having, fro virili, gone with the plodding pace ofa watchman, 
the annual round, the editor, unlike the watch, asks for no tri- 
bute money at this festal season, but gayly proffers every votive 
wish of Christmas; and generously exclaims to those he fondly 
loves: 

Come now, all ye socIaL POWERS, 
Shed your influence o’er us; 
Crown with joy the present hours, 


And lighten those before us. 
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MORTUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO: 


Diep, at his father’s residence, in Buck’s County, on the 6th 
inst. in the 25th year of his age, WlHlliam Rodman, jr. Esquire. 
This excellent young man was taken off, in the bloom of youth, by 
a pulmonary disease, after an illness of about three months, 
which he bore with fortitude and resignation the happy result 
of a life of virtue and innocence. In him were combined the 
manners of the gentleman, with every amiable quality of the 
heart, sprightly, unaffected, and sincere, he was beloved by all 
who knew him. 

Of his affectionate and afflicted parents, he was the blessing 
and delight; he was idolized by a large circle of relatives and 
friends, who will ever revere his memory with the tear of regret. 
But they should be resigned, for he is triumphant; they should 
rather emulate his virtues, than deplore his loss—that they may 
again embrace him, when 


‘“* Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 
** And bids the pure in heart behold their God.” 


Dr. Abercrombie’s concluding lecture on Reading and Pub- 
lic Speaking is unavoidably postponed. It will certainly appear 
in our next. ' 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE 


FINE ARTS. 





WE congratulate our country on the flourishing state 
of this institution, which, after struggling with all the diffi- 
culties incident to new undertakings, has at length assum- 
ed that rank in the public estimation which its unassuming 
usefulness so richly merits. The first annual discourse was 
delivered before the academy on the evening of the thir- 
teenth, by Joseph Hopkinson, esquire, one of the directors. 
On this occasion, the public officers of the city, the foreign 
ministers, various incorporated societies, and an unusually 
brilliant assemblage of ladies and gentlemen attested, by 
their presence, the interest which is felt among all classes, 
in the success of the Academy. Nor were the high expec« 
tations of the public disappointed, by the orator, who, in a 
very ingenious and impressive discourse, gave a rapid sketch 
of the history of the Academy, and the astonishing improve- 


ments of the country ; and after refuting, in a strain of indig- 


nant satire, the false imputations cast upon us by foreigners, 


concluded by urging every topic suggested, by humour or 
a 
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feeling, to subdue the prejudices of those who are either hos- 


tile or indifferent to the arts of their country. 


After the oration, some of the most distinguished mem. 
bers of the Society of Artists were admitted to fellowships, 
in the academy, and received their diplomas from the hands 
of George Clymer, esquire ; the President. This ceremony 
was witnessed with much satisfaction, not only because it ex- 
hibited the Academy as already the patroness of native ge- 
uius, but because it presented thus conspicuously to public no- 


‘'ge, so many of our meritorious artists.* 


Our anxiety to extend the reputation of the academy, 
nas induced us to trespass on our usual limits, by in- 
serting the whole of this eloquent oration. We have 
been moreover enabled to embellish it with an elegant en- 
geaving of the present tomb of WaAsunincton, which the 
pathetic description of the orator will compel every Ameri- 
can to view, with a mingled feeling, of pride for the country 
which produced such a man, and shame for the thankless 


naiion which leaves him to such a tomb. 


On the various subjects touched by Mr. Hopkinson, we 
(urbear to dilate, because the discourse itself will fully re- 


ward the public curiosity ; but, we can omit no opportunity 


* The names of the gentlemen on whom this honour was conferred 
ore: Wm. Rush, Thomas Sully, James Peale, Geo. Murray, Benjamin 
‘Fanner, John Vallance, Edward Miles, John I Barralet, Moritz Furst, 
D. A. Volozan, Thos. Birch, Robt. Miles, Alex. Lawson, Cornelius 
Tiebout, David Edwin, John Dorsey, John Reisch, B. H. Latrobe, 
Washington, G. Jairman, A. Anderson, N. York, W.S. Leney, New~ 
York, 
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of commending, with enthusiasm, the liberal purposes of 
this institution ; and of impressing on the country at large, 
that the cultivation of the arts has far higher objects than 
the mere indulgence of personal vanity. These should, in- 
deed, be among the first to share the national munificence, 
since they are always the best and brightest honours of a free 
people. But toa young nation, at that dangerous age, when 
the passions are seduced, by recent wealth, over the limits 
of former temperance, when luxury is added to comfort, and 
convenience ripening into elegance, at such a moment, it is 
of fearful importance to fix "the wavering taste of the people 
to wean the misguided passions from habits of low. expense, 
or mean indulgence, to the more liberal and generous pursuits 
of letters andthe arts. If we regard merely individual hap- 
piness, these sister studiés are the purest sources of enjoy- 
ment: they calm the turbulence of political disscussions ; 
like the air we breathe, their influence reaches every object 
that can contribute to our comfort or satisfaction, till their 
diffusive light sheds over national manners, a softened beau- 
ty, which, like the mellow colouring of the painter, forms no 
feature of the landscape, but is the charm of the whole. If 
we seek the glory of the nation, these pursuits will again 
present us with the most brilliant objects of ambition ; they 
strengthen the infancy of a nation, because they purify its 
morals; they give lustre to its maturity; they enliven its 
decay; and cheer even its ruins with the proud vestiges of 
ancient renown. Are we, then, too young to cultivate the 
arts, and is it true that their fastidious visits are reserved for 
the latest stage of refinement? Yet, while some of the richest 
countries of Europe possess scarcely a single artist, our riper 


age seems already anticipated by the number and the excel- 
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lence of the American painters. Are we too poor? The 
answer may be seen in the growing prosperity which sur- 
rounds us, and the expensive habits which have excited the 
alarms of more timid moralists. Are our numbers too few? 
But in the brightest era of the arts, in those days from which 
we have received the models whose very fragments excite at 


once the admiration and the despair of posterity, the free 


population of Athens did not probably exceed, if it even 
equalled that of Philadelphia. We are unjust in thus impu- 
ting to ourselves these imaginary deficiences. The genius 
and the materials are abundantly spread. throughout our coun- 
try: they languish only for want of taste, and spirit, and pa- 
tronage. But the progress of the Academy is a most au- 
spicious omen that we shall soon cease to merit these re- 
proaches ; and we again repeat our obligations to that in- 
stitution, for its zealous labors to diffuse a spirit for the 
arts, and the liberality with which it fosters the exertions of 


American artists} 











ANNUAL DISCOURSE. 








MR. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


ONE of the articles of our association, pursuing the 


plan of other similar societies, directs that a discourse shall 
be annually delivered, on some subject connected with the 


views of the institution. 


Owing to the difficulties and embarrassments which al- 


ways oppose the establishment of any institution, especially — 


when it is so entirely new, the Directors have heretofore been 
obliged to give all their attention to fixing the foundations of 
the Academy, and arranging those parts which are essentially 
necessary to its existence. Those ornaments which are to 
decorate the superstructure and invite the observation of the 
public, as well as many of the uses finally to proceed from it, 


wer e necessarily postponed. 
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After five years of experiment, not, indeed, without much 


laborious effort and occasional despondency, the directors 
have infinite satisfaction, mingled with some pride, in being 
able to say to those gentlemen by whose liberality this house 
of the arts; this school of our native genius, has been erect- 
ed and sustained, that the “ PennsyLvanrA ACADEMY OF 
THE Fine Arts” may now be considered as completely 
formed and established ; about to unfold the important uses 
for which it was designed, and beginning already to add some 
bright beams of lustre to the reputation our city has al- 


ways enjoyed in the support of liberal and public institutions. 


We now begin to find ourselves sufficiently at leisure to 
look to those parts of the scheme which are calculated to give 
character to the undertaking and extend its utility. Among 
the most important of these is the establishment of schools for 
the improvement of young artists; the devising of induce- 
ments to excite a laudable emulation amongst them, by en- 
couraging and stimulating superiour merit with honours and 
rewards. All this, at least in a degree, will speedily be done. 
Large and commodious additions have been made to our 
building, which now furnishes ample room for the exhibition 
of works of art, and convenient apartments for the necessary 


schools. 


The delivery of an annual discourse to the members ot 
the academy is another part of the original plan. The direc- 
tors have honoured me with the appointment at this time. I 
am not unconscious that an attempt of this sort is wholly be- 


side my usual pursuits, and that to be qualified to accomplish 


it properly, requires infaymation which I do not possess, and 
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which my daily and indispensable occupations put it out of 
my power to acquire. I have, however, been so long in the 
habit of declining no endeavour to serve this institution, that I 


accepted, without hesitation or reflection, the task proposed. 


It must not be expected that this discourse will resemble 
those which are delivered to similar institutions in Europes 
They are, generally, strictly technical and scientific, being 
read by a prolessed artist to artists. Of course, they are lec- 
tures of instruction, lessons of art, critical examinations of 
works of art, and scholastic disquisitions, which none but a 
professor of the arts can make or entirely comprehend when 
made. A society has, however, lately arisen here, from which 
such instructive lessons may be expected, and which I trust 


will not disappoint the expectation. 


It is my humbler design to point out the uses to be deri- 
ved from this institution ; its claims to public patronage ; the 
peculiar propriety of encouraging the arts in our country at 
this time, and to remove the objections and prejudices which 


may impede their progress. 


Whether it has been the result of accident or may be attri- 
buted to the peculiar genius of our people, the fact is certain 
that the United States, in proportion to their age and popula- 
tion, have produced a very remarkable number of distinguish- 
ed painters. An American is now, and long has been, at the 
head of the historical school in England, and president of 
the royal academy. An American is perhaps unrivalled, 
certainly not surpassed, in pourtraying the human face beam- 


img with the soul that animates it; and a very respectable ca- 
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talogue might be added of American painters distinguished 


in the various departments of the art: but they have been 
obliged to seek abroad for those means of improvement, 


which it is the object of this academy to furnish them at home. 


That particular climates or portions of the earth have a 
peculiar fitness for the production of genius has been very 
strenuously contended for by men eminent in taste and lite- 
rature. If indeed it be true, as some of these authors assert, 
that the arts and sciences have not flourished beyond the fifty 
second degree of northern latitude, nor nearer than twenty 
five degrees to the line, we are placed ina happy medium be- 
tween these extremes. Or if climate has an influence in any 
manner upon the production or growth of genius, the extent 
and variety to be found in the United States cannot fail to fur- 
nish that which is most propitious. The vanity of the Euro- 
pean has indeed taught him to believe, and his folly has led 
him to publish the absurdity, that the liberal arts cannot 
thrive out of Europe. It is for us to refute, by the unan- 
swerable testimony of experience, the flimsy arguments by 


which this extravagant hypothesis is maintained. 


The sagacity, ardour, and inventive ingenuity of the Ame- 
rican character are all calculated to carry us to a high state 
of perfection in the arts. The enterprise of our merchants, 
though opposed by the most discouraging difficulties, has ex- 
tended our commerce to every habitable clime, and spread 
our flag over every water on which a vessel can float. In 
implements of agriculture, in the machinery of various me- 


chanic arts, many ingenious and useful inventions and im- 


provements have been made. In agriculture, too, such im- 
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portant knowledge has been acquired, that the face-of the 
country is changed, and plentiful crops cover a soil not long 
since thought unworthy of culture. Shall we stop here ? 
Shall we not go on to the more elegant and sublime employ- 
ments of the human faculties, to those arts which polish the 
manners and refine the morals of a people ; which give 
them character and consequence abroad, while they ‘pro- 
vide for them at home the most innocent and elevated en- 


joyments ? 


When we reflect upon the discovery of this new world ; 
its rapid and prosperous settlement, the independence of that 
part of it we possess, and the manner and time of its accom- 
plishment, and connect these extraordinary events with the 
more extraordinary and disastrous fate of a great portion of 
the old world, we cannot, I think, but discern in them some- 
thing more than the ordinary course of human affairs; some- 


thing that indicates a great design of Providence. 


Is it but a fanciful theory to say that the discovery and 
settlement of the western world, was preparatory of those 
convulsions which are tumbling down the political institu- 
tions of Europe, and devastating its fairest countries. The 
arts fly from the din of arms, and science shrinks from the 
sight of blood—Industry pines and starves ; wealth is plun- 
dered to beggary, and poverty trampled under toot. Pride 
cannot sustain, nor humility avoid the shock. Here the ru- 
ined victims find a safe asylum, and honest labour is protected 
in ber gains. Shall we not invite, shall we not joyfully wel- 
come such a migration? And can we do so but by establish- 


ing institutions for the encouragement of the arts ; by culti- 
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vating a taste among our citizens for works of genius, and 


affording to those who excel in them, that liberal patronage, 
that friendly regard they so truly deserve. Let us for a mo- 
ment reflect what a vast mass of intellect is acquired in the 
thousands and tens of thousands who seek refuge in our 
land ; and when we further reflect that these people migrate 
from countries in which the arts and sciences have long flou- 
rished, the value of such of them as have been there engaged, 
in such useful and honourable pursuits, and come here to con- 
tinue in them, is incalculable. In the present state of our 
country, every skilful, industrious mechanic ; every man of 
genius and science, is indeed a treasure ; a growing treasure 
which will communicate its virtue, and spread its utility to a 


boundless extent. 


The changes and revolutions of empires, their rise and 
progress to wealth and power, and their subsequent decline 
and annihilation are subjects of curious and profound specu- 
lation. Whether their destruction should be attributed solely 
to those causes which immediately produce it, or they have 
their appointed periods, and it is written by the great Creator 
of the universe, that all things human shall be transitory ; 
and the works of man, like man himself, have their youth, 
their maturity, their decay, and their death, cannot be easily 
decided. Certain it is, that nations more powerful than any 
that now inhabit our globe ; that institutions more vast and 
splendid than any that now dazzle the imagination, have 
passed away, leaving not a stone to mark the place of their 
existence. ‘“ Where” cries the pathetic Sterne, “ is Troy 


and Mycene, and Persepolis and Agrigentum? What is 


become of Nineveh and Babylon, of Cyzicumand Mitylene ? 
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The fairest towns that ever the sun rose upon are now no 


more ; the names only are left.” 


But the destruction of an empire does not imply the anni- 
hilation of its people, or of the arts they excelled in. Some- 
times they have formed new settlements distant from the 
scene of their calamities ; and sometimes they have incorpo- 
rated themselves with other nations happily placed beyond 
the vortex of their ruin. While then we lament the awful af- 
flictions with which Europe is scourged, humanity unites 
with sound policy in requiring us to receive with liberal fa- 
vour, the honest industry, the cultivated intellect, the refined 
taste and improved genius which comes to enrich, and not to 


disturb us; to find peace and not to destroy it. Such kindness 


** is twice blest, 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 


If on the arrival of men thus qualified in our country, 


they find no institutions to foster and exercise their talents ; 


they find the public taste rude, uncultivated,and degraded, 


the arts unknown or despised, and the accumulation of wealth 
absorbing every faculty and desire, except the ostentation and 
folly with which it is afterwards dissipated, how deep will be 
their disappointment, how deplorable their fate! They have 
fied from tumult and oppression, to drought and sterility ; 
they have avoided a sudden extermination, to fall into a 


languishing decay. 


This is our peculiar time for transplanting to our western 
soil, those arts and sciences which have been ripening for ages 


in Europe. The fruit is offered without the labour of pro- 
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ducing it. Let us not reject the precious gift. ‘The obser- 
vation of a learned French critic, is undoubtedly correet, 
that the arts flourish when the country in which artists live 
is in a peaceful and flourishing condition ; when the public 
are not only disposed to encourage them, but enabled to do 
so, by having no wants but only their pleasures to supply. 
This is happily our condition. The general prosperity has 
pervaded almost every mansion ; and our citizens are daily 
seeking new and expensive gratifications. The cook or up- 
holsterer, who brings some new luxury to the opulent votaries 
of fashion, finds full employment and extravagant reward. 
Palaces are built from ice creams and sugar plums, and 
country seats purchased with soups and gravies. ‘The new 
cut of a curtain ensures a fortune ; and the man may keep a 
carriage who can make one on a new and fantastical model. 
Let us hasten to elevate our enjoyments ; to refine the public 
taste, and look for pleasure in more noble and dignified ob- 
jects. Let even the man who consults only his pride in the 
appropriations of his liberality, reflect upon the satisfaction 
he may derive from patronizing an academy of arts; a school 
of American genius, where he will daily see the fruits of his 
bounty growing and ripening, and diffusing its sweet odour 
around. Let him compare, fairly and rationally, such plea- 
sures with the mean, the miserable ostentation of a splendid 
feast, a tumultuous rout ; where a few days of anxious, labo- 
rious, bustling, uncomfortable preparation, is followed, in its 
best success, with ashortlived, contemptible triumph, mixed 
with some mortifying sarcasm, some unexpected discontent. 
He pampers, at an enormous expense, some hundreds of be- 
ings, for the most part wholly indifferent, perhaps disagreeable 
to him, but as they serve to fill his rooms and swell the pa- 
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geant ; who regard him but as the caterer of their appetites, 
and remember him and his feast only until another supercedes 
him. For half the money lavished on such an exhibition, I 
will not call it an entertainment, this child of fortune might 
place within these walls some valuable specimen of art, some 
permanent, honourable, useful monument of his liberality. 
He might confer a lasting benefit on the arts and artists of 
his country, and incorporate his fame with theirs. This is a 
calculation that pride might make, even where higher motives 
are wanting. But the pride of some men requires more im- 
mediate and ostentatious returns for her offerings ; and pre- 
fers the momentary blaze of vain admiration, to the steady 


light of real utility. 


In the school of Lorenzo Michael Angelo was formed. 
If all the wealth of Lorenzo had been given to make such a 
man, it would have been well bestowed. » Let me ask the most 
dull and infatuated vanity, the most selfish and sordid ava- 
rice, whether the prospect, the most distant hope, of producing 
to America some such astonishing genius, whose name, 
proudly eminent on the rolls of fame, will be connected with 
theirs for centuries to come, has not an inflaming influence, 
an irresistible power to open their ponderous coffers to the 
noble purpose. ‘The wealth of this country is generally depo- 
sited with her merchants. They are, in this respect, the no- 
bles of the land. ‘The family of the Medici, the restorers of 
learning and the arts, the benefactors to whomevery civilized 
man is now grateful ; the men whom the historian, the poet, 
the statuary, and the painter, all, all delight to honour, were 


also merchants. But, let it be remembered, if they had done 


no more to immortalize themselves than import spices from 
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the Indies, and draw wealth from every quarter of the globe, 
they would have sunk into oblivion with their transitory pos- 
sessions. Wealth is dissipated by indiscretion ; itis lost by 
misfortune ; its gratifications certainly cease with death. But 
the just and noble employment of it gives its possessor the 
most rational and exquisite delight while he lives, and a cre- 
dit with posterity which no honest man can anticipate without 


pleasure. 


The surest mode of securing a lasting fame is to engage 
the good will and gratitude of some useful and distinguished 
class of men. Individual bounties, however benevolent, are 
transient, and die with their object ; but favours bestowed on 
some permanent institution, are perpetual. If a munificent 
benefit were to be conferred upon the arts, in any of their 
branches, in sculpture, painting, or engraving ; as long as the — 
arts exist here, its professors will remember and acknowledge 
the benefaction ; and the donor thus enlists in the service of 


his reputation a lasting and powerful class of men. 


I have already observed that quietude is necessary to the 
culture and growth of the arts. Political independence is 
not less so. A nation in a state of vassalage cannot excel in 
them. The mind must be free as air, dreading the inspection 
of no jealous master; the ardour of genius must not be chilled 
by conscious dependence, nor its flights limited by the weight 
of chains. A comparative view of our own country before 
and since the revolution, abundantly proves this position. 
Before the revolution, a spelling book impressed upon brown 
paper, with the interesting figure of master Dilworth as a 


frontispiece, was the extent of American skill in printing and 
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engraving.* But when independence and peace were ob- 
tained, and when, by the adoption of a regular and free gov- 
ernment, that independence and peace were secured, the arts 
began to show themselves like the verdure of the spring, 
spare and feeble, but full of health and promise. A short 
review of their progress, though very imperfect, and confined 


to this city, may not be uninteresting. 


I have seen, not long since, an account, extracted from an 
English paper, of the number of newspapers published daily 
in the city of London ; given as a boastful proof of the wealth 
and population of that capital. If this be any test of improve- 
ment, we may derive much benefit from it. At the close of 
the revolution, no daily paper was printed in this city. There 
were three or four weekly papers with a very inconsiderable 
subscription. At this time nine daily papers are published in 
the city of Philadelphia; which, from the best information I 
can obtain, circulate about fifteen thousand impressions or in- 
dividual papers daily. This is vastly beyond the number 
boasted of in Londen, in any reasonable -proportion to the 
size and population of the two cities. We have, besides, other 
newspapers not printed daily ; as well as several meritorious 
periodical publications, embellished with very beautiful en- 


gravings, of extensive circulation. 


It is a fact, worth recording, that in the year 1786, four of 
the most respectable booksellers of this city, after great deli- 





* IT do not mean that no other books were printed here---There 
were a few ; but this is a pretty fair specimen of their style and man- 
ner of execution. 
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beration, many fears of loss, and much calculation and consul- 


‘ 


tation, agreed to venture upon printing a small school edition 
of the New Testament—Yet so rapid and liberal was the en- 
couragement of letters, that in less than four years afterwards, 
one of those gentlemen astonished us with proposals for print- 
ing the EncycLop£p14, in eighteen large quarto volumes, and 
illustrated with five hundred and forty two copper plates. The 
intrepid publisher even had the temerity to promise that his 
edition should be greatly improved; that some of the articles 
should be written over and many others revised, We may 

emember that this was looked upon as a stupendous, and 
some thought it a chimerical, undertaking. But as the com- 
mencement of this work evinced the courage and enlarged 
views of Mr. Dobson, its successful termination proved his 
sagacity and accuracy of calculation. The clamour then was, 
as with some it now is, in relation to this academy, that the 
country was too young and feeble to bear such efforts. That 
we should confine ourselves to such things as are merely ne- 
cessary, and encourage only those mechanic arts which are of 
indispensable use. What infatuated absurdity! We are not 
too young to engage with the luxuries of Europe, nor too 
feeble to encounter her vices : and are we to feel and acknow- 
ledge this weakness only when called to some honourable and 
useful exertion ?—This is much less the clamour of ignorance 
than of avarice, which seeks to shelter its pitiful hoards un- 
der pretences of inexpediency, and to excuse the refusal of a 
just contribution by affecting a disbelief in the utility of its 


object. 


In 1790, the first number of Mr. Dobson’s Encyclopedia 


was published; he having at that time but two hundred and 
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forty six subscribers to it, and being able to procure for ths 
execution of his five hundred and forty two plates, but two 
or three engravers. I believe the name of Scot only is to be 


found to the plates of the first volume. 


Although Mr. Dobson had so small a list of subscribers 
to this immense work, he struck boldly at it; and printed one 
thousand copies of the first volume. Of the second, he printed 
two thousand copies, and after he had completed the eighth, 
he reprinted the first. It will now hardly be believed, that he 
had difficulty in getting printers for this work: yet in the 
short time which has elapsed from that period, we have seen 
the art of printing, and every thing connected with it, im- 
proved and extended to rival the best productions of Europe. 
Numerous book establishments have risen of surprising mag- 
nitude, in a city where, but a few years since, the first man in 
the business could have carried his whole stock ina cart. 
This is literally true. Engravers have multiplied from three 
or four to fifty or sixty, and increased in excellence as much 
as in number. The CoLtums1ap has been printed and pub- 
lished in this city, from which too, or its neighbourhood, all 
the materials were supplied. The execution of this work has 
compelled the unqualified approbation of the most relentless 
contemners of every thing American, who even affect to doubt 
the possibility that so much good could “ come out of Naza- 
seth.” 


The fastidious arrogance with which the reviewers and 
magazine makers of Great Britain treat the genius and intel- 
lect of this country is equalled by nothing but their profound 
ignorance of its true situation. Our literature, taste, morals, 
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and progress in thé arts, are never failing subjects of the most» 
illiberal sarcasm and abuse. But their blunders in matters 
of fact are so gross and ridiculous, that the censure founded 
on them should be met with contempt. They are scarcely 


acquainted with the geography* of our country, and they un- 
dertake to decide, with the most disgusting insolence upon 


our learning, literature, morals, and manners, or rather upon 
our want of all of them; grounding their charges and opinions 
upon the tales of some miserable reptiles, who, after having 
abused the hospitality and patience of this country, levy a tax 
from their own, by disseminating a vile mass of falsehood and 
nonsense, under the denomination of “ Travels through the 
United States.” In truth nothing is more difficult than to 
form a just estimate of a foreign country—a wise man, there- 


fore, will say little about it. 


Shall we not boast, too, of the Ornithology now publishing 
in this city ; a splendid and original work, alike honourable 
to the various and excellent talents of Mr. Wilson, and to the 
liberality of the public which maintains the undertaking. Com- 
pare the edition of Rees’s Cyclopzdia, printing here, with the 
English edition, m any point of excellence, in its paper, type, 
printing, and accuracy, and we are at least, secure in the com- 
parison. It is scarcely credible, but it is true, or as nearly so 


as a reasonable computation can make it, that in the year 1786 





* A gentleman of this city wasin conversation with a professed 
scholar, a celebrated man of letters, in London, with no less a person- 
age than Mr. Godwin ; who after, most politely, indulging himself in 
reproaching American ignorance, &c. spoke of Philadelphia as being 
situated on the Chesapeake! How great would be the triumph of those 
wits and scholars, should an American of any distinction place London 
on the Baltic ? 
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the whole annual amount of printing of every description 


done in this city, including the newspapers, did not exceed 
five hundred octavo volumes ; and that now, in the year 1810, 
it is not less than five hundred thousand*. Can we then, pa 
tiently, hear it said that such a city, that such a country is 
too much in its infancy to aspire to an academy of the fine 
arts? 


But why fatigue you with details upon this subject ‘ 
What magnificent evidence does this city herself afford of the 
progress of the arts? The uncouth habitations which shel- 
tered our ancestors from the seasons are not yet fallen to ruin, 
when they are overshadowed with splendid mansions, rising 
from year to year, in rapid succession, and increasing in taste, 
elegance, and convenience. Do we not observe a growing 
knowledge and refinement in public opinion upon subjects of 
art, and a skill in executing them astonishingly improving? 
There is deposited in this academy, the urn presented by the 
merchants and underwriters of Lloyd’s Coffee House, in Lon- 
don, to our countryman, Commodore Truxtun, for his gallant 
atchievement in capturing a French frigate. The present is 
worthy of the liberality of the donors and of the occasion it 
commemorates—yet I have seen an urn made in the manu- 
factory of Mr. S. Chaudron of this city, to be presented to 
Mr. P. Dobel, by some of our ensurance companies, which, 
both in workmanship and design, is undoubtedly superiour to 


that imported from England. 


> 
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* Since the delivery of this discourse, I have received informatian 
that authorizes me to double this number. 


+ 1 must apologize to Mr. Peale, for omitting a particular notice of his 
Museum ; which, in many of its departments, is equal to any collection 
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I do not, however, mean to be wilfully blind to our defi- 
ciencies- They are many and important. We have doubtless 
much to do; but the means are in our power, if the inclina- 
tion is not wanting. It is certainly true that the talents of this 
country have not yet been directed to subjects of erudite lite- 
rature and profound science. To develop the causes of this 
deficiency would require more time and explanation than can 
be given to it on this occasion. Briefly and generally, they 
may be 


1. The want of rich and extensive seminaries of learning, 
which so young a country cannot possess, to which the scho- 
lar may retire, undisturbed by the business or pleasures of the 
world, and be furnished with the best and most ample means 


of instruction, 


2. The desire which every man has to establish himself as 
an independent member of society, and become the head of a 
family ; and the facility with which this may be done here by 


the most moderate exercise of labour and ingenuity. 


3. Our natural aversion to seclusion, to deep mental ab- 


straction, to pain and privation (all of which the scholar 





of the kind in Europe ; and when considered as the work of a private 
citizen, unassisted by wealth, influence, or government; with no patron- 
age but his own merit, and no resources but his own ingenuity and in- 
dustry, must excite unbounded admiration, 

It is impossible, in such a discourse, to notice particularly, every 
man to whom the arts of our country are indebted. ‘The various merits 
of Dr, Franklin, and his early and continued efforts, are so universally 
known and admitted, that a repetition of them is needless, Mr. Carey 
is undoubtedly an enterprising and judicious publisher. I consider his 
Museum, as a most valuable collection, abounding with proofs of Ames 
vican talent and genius, 
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raust endure) while our necessities are not strong enough 
to drive us, nor our inducements to allure us, to such a 
course of penance. 


4. Our social intercourse is so early and unreserved as 
very soon to involve a young man of any sensibility in a 
matrimonial engagement: and at the age when a devoted 
scholar would be seeking a retired chamber in the universi- 
ty, and collecting his musty volumes, our youth is looking 
for a convenient dwelling house and purchasing the neces» 
sary furniture. In truth a beautiful woman is so much more 
attractive and easily understood than a Greek manuscript, 


that we cannot, very harshly, censure the preference. 


5. Another cause may be added, that our young men 
are, at a very early age, turned into the world to maintain 


themselves, they must, therefore, adopt some occupation which 


will yield immediate profit. 


None of these causes, however, evince or imply any de- 
ficiency of genius or intellect. On the contrary much of 
both is discovered in the ardour, the reputation, and success, 
with which law, physic, and commerce, the usual resorts of 


our young men, are pursued. 


The honourable testimonials of merit presented to commo- 
dore Truxtun and Mr. Dobel, naturally lead us to a very ob- 
vious and important use to be derived from the fine arts, 
particularly applicable to republican governments. When 


some eminent citizen, eminent by his virtue, devotes his life, 


and all his faculties, to the service of his country ; when, by 
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an illustrious scrifice of himself he averts some dreaded ca- 
lamity, some threatening ruin, what has the gratitude, the 
justice of a republic to give? How shall she acknowledge 
and acquit the obligation? Instead of rank and titles incoin- 
patible with her principles ; instead of grants and pensions 
which exhaust the public wealth, and excite rather a spirit of 
avarice or luxury, than patriotism, the vast debt is cheaply 
paid by the skill of the artist consecrated by the voice of the 
nation. Such rewards neither encourage nor gratify any sor- 
did disposition, but operate only on the generous, the disin 
terested, the sublime passions .of the soul. They neither give 
power nor endanger liberty ; yet they satisfy the patriot, and 
excite the noblest emulation. The greatest minds are impel- 
led to their boldest exploits by the suggestions of honour, 
and the prospect of some public and permanent testimony 
of their merit and services. “ A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey” was in the heart and on the lips of the immortal Nel- 
son whenever he was about to: plunge into some perilous 
enterprise. When hereafter our commonwealth shall pro- 
duce Nelsons blazing with glory; when we shall have 
statesmen and generals rivaling the heroes of the ancient 
republics, in the purity of their virtue and importance of 
their services, performed by incredible exertions, by extreme 
suffering, by premature death, where is the art or the artist 
to bear down to future ages the fame of their atchievements, 
or proclaim the gratitude of their country. Shall we dis- 
gracefully apply to the very enemy’ they have defeated, to 
commemorate the triumph? Must the conqueror thus stoop 
to the conquered, acknowledging a degrading and mortify- 
ing inferiority ? Athens was the teacher of Rome in those 


things which really dignify a nation, after the arms of Rome 
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had subjugated the liberties of Greece; and Athens is now 
remembered and revered more as the mistress of learning 


and the arts than for all her victories. 


But shall any future patriot hope to have his memory per-. 


petuated, when WasutNncTon lies neglected. ‘Not a stone 
tells the stranger where the hero is laid: ‘ No proud co- 
lumn declares that Ais country is grateful. If but an infant pe- 


rish, ever before its smiles have touched a parent’s heart, yet 
& parent’s love marks with ‘some honour the earth that co-: 


vers it. ’Tis the last tribute which the humblest pay to the 


most humble. - 


“Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 


Some frail memorial still erected nigh ; 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d ; 
Implores the’ passing tribute of a sigh.” — 


The stranger who, ‘in days to come, shall visit our shore, 
will exclaim, ‘show me the statue of your WasuHincTon, that 


I may contemplate the majestic form that encompassed his. 


mighty soul; that I may. gaze upon those features once light- 
ed with every virtue ; arid learn to love virtue as I behold 
them. Alas! there is no such statue. Lead me then, Ameri- 
can, to the tomb your country has provided ‘for her deli- 
verer; to the everlasting monument she has erected to his 
fame. Alas !. his country has not given him a tomb; she 
has erected no monument to his fame. His grave is in the 
bosom of Ais own soil, and the cedar, that was watered by 
his hand, is all that rests upon it. Tell me whence is this 


inhuman supineness? Is it envy, jealousy, or ingratitude ? 


Or is it that, in the great struggle for power and place, every 
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thing else is forgotten; every noble, generous, and national 
_ sentiment desregarded or despised ? Whatever be the cause, 


the curse of ingratitude is upon us until it be removed. 


In recommending to our fellow-citizens the cultivation 
of a general taste in the fine arts, and a liberal attention to 
every institution calculated to promote it, we should not 
overlook some of its most interesting uses to society. Every 
man who is a member of that society and has influence and 
power in it, either by his rank, his education, or his wealth, 
has a deep interest, perhaps a serious duty, to attend to on 
this subject. It is no new doctrine to assert that the fine 
arts are of great importance to the morals of the communi- 
ty. Their influence, in this respect, may reach where the 
voice of the preacher is never heard, and the lectures of 
the moralist, never read. By providing an innocent, an in- 
teresting, and dignified source of pleasure, they not only 
draw the mind from gross and vulgar gratifications ; but final- 
ly so entirely absorb and purify it ; so quicken its sensibility 
and refine its taste, that pleasures more gross lose their at- 
tractions and become disgusting. Men, whose inclination 
and fortune withdraw them from scenes of active and ne- 
cessary business, still require occupation and amusement. 
The mind that is stagnant loses its vital principle, and sinks 
either into a distressing lethargy, or low and corrupting 
vices. What a resource, what a refuge is opened to such 


men in the fascinating gardens of Taste. 


‘* Thou mak’st all nature beauty to his eye, 
‘**Or music to his ear; well pleas’d he scans 

‘** The goodly prospect ; and with inward smiles 
‘“* Treads the gay verdure of the painted plain ; 
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_** Beholds the azure canopy of heaven, 
‘* And living lamps that overarch his head | 
** With more than regal splendour ; bends his ears 
‘** To the full choir of water, air, and earth ; : 
‘* Nor heeds the pleasing errours of his thoughts, 
“So sweet he feels their influence to attract 
** The fixed soul ; to brighten the dull glooms 
‘* Of care, and make the destin’d road of life, 
‘* Delightful to his feet.’’ 


Such are the pleasures of a mind purified by virtue, and 
cultivated by taste. Cana being capable of such sublime 
contemplations, and commanding such high sources of plea- 
sure, drop from its dignity into some sink of vice, or be lost 


in the mazes of sensual dissipation ? 


When speaking of the morality of the fine arts, I should 
be unpardonable were I not to fortify myself with the senti- 
ments of the elegant and philosophical critic, Lord Kaims. 
He remarks that the pleasures of the ear and eye “ approach 
the purely mental, without exhausting the spirits; and ex- 
ceed the purely sensual, without the danger of satiety.”— 
That they have ‘a natural aptitude to draw us from immo- 
derate gratifications of sensual appetite,” and that the Au- 
thor of our nature has thus. qualified us to rise, by gentle 
steps, “ from the most groveling corporeal pleasures, for 
which only the mind is fitted in the beginning of life, to 
those refined and sublime pleasures which are suited to ma- 
turity ;” and these refined pleasures of sense lead “ to the 
exalted pleasures of morality and religion.” We stand there- 
fore, says this eloquent writer “ engaged in honour, as well 


as interest, to second the purposes of Nature, by cultivating: 


the pleasures of the eye and ear, those especially that re- 
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quire extraordinary culture, such as are inspired by poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, gardening, and architecture.” Shall 
I say that he adds, “this is chiefly the duty of the opulent, 
who have leisure to improve their minds and feelings ?” He 
further declares, that “ a taste in the fine arts and the moral 
sense go hand in hand.” May I be indulged in a further ex- 
tract from this distinguished critic and moralist? “ Mathe- 


> he says, “ have no 


matical and metaphysical reasonings,’ 
tendency to improve social intercourse ; nor are they appli- 
cable to the common affairs of life: but a just taste’ in the 
fine arts, derived from rational principles, is a fine prepara- 
tion for acting in the social state with dignity and propriety.” 
It moderates the selfish affections, and “ by sweetening and 
harmonizing the temper, is a strong antidote to the turbu- 
lence of passion and the violence of pursuit.” It “ procures 
a man so much enjoyment at home, or easily within reach, 
that in order to be occupied, he is, in youth, under no temp- 
tation to precipitate into hunting, gaming, drinking ; nor, in 
middle age to deliver himself over to ambition ; nor, in old 
age, to avarice”. “ I insist on it,” continues he, “ with entire. 
satisfaction, that no occupation attaches a man more to his 
duty than that of cultivating a taste in the fine arts, a just 
relish of what is beautiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental in 
writing or painting, in architecture or gardening, is a fine 
preparation for discerning what is beautiful, just, elegant, or 


magnanimous in character and behaviour.” 


‘* For the attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so long 


Tn outward things, to meditate the charm 
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Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 

To find a kindred order ; to exert 

Within herself, this elegance of love, 

This fair inspir’d delight ; her temper’d powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien.” 


If such pleasures can require any other recbmmendation 
than their exquisite and dignified delight, their perfect inno- 
cence, their entire exemption from all disgust and remorse, do 
we not find it in their universality and ease of acquirement. To 
enjoy a fine painting, a correct and elegant building, a beau- 
tiful garden, it is not necessary we should own them. It is 
only necessary we should have chastened and improved that 
taste of which every man has from nature a portion, to de- 
rive from these expensive possessions every pleasure they 
can bestow. ~ Thus it is that wealth spreads her bounty, even 
if reluctant, and is compelled, while she gratifies her vanity, 


to diffuse her enjoyments. 


Further ; every man has not only the means of gratifica- 
- tion, thus cheaply furnished, but also the power of enjoy- 
ing them. This is given him by nature. Whatever distance 
there may be between the rude and the refined taste, every 
one has more or less of it ; afforded, indeed, in different por- 
tions, but always capable of much improvement. When there- 
fore I have heard gentlemen excuse themselves from contri- 
buting their aid to this institution, by alleging they have no 
taste for such things, I have been astonished. It is not true. 
Does the gentleman mean to say, he cannot tell a straight line 
from a crooked one ; that he cannot discern whether an imita- 
tion be correct or otherwise ; that he has no pleasure in beau- 
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ty, no disgust from deformity? What is this taste they are so 
eager to disclaim? There is no magic in the word :—— 


“* What, then, is taste, but these internal powers, 


** Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

** To each fine impulse ; a discerning sense 

“* Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 

“ From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross in species?” 


If this be taste, 1s any one willing to avow himself destitute 
of it? What does it require? Sight, sensibility, atid judg- 
ment. That it is possessed in portions almost infinitely dif- 
ferent ; that it affords pleasure in different degrees to differ- 
ent men, is undoubtedly true: but, every man who sees, 
feels, and judges, has taste, which, by culture, he may en- 


large and improve. 


Let us imagine some gross disproportion in a building, 
or deformity in a statue or picture, the most common eye 
would discover it, and be offended. This deformity may 
be so diminished, that a more accurate eye, and scrutinizing 
judgment is necessary to detect it, which is obtained by 
more experience, and, perhaps, a superiour original sensibility 
or delicacy: of mental organization. When a painter spreads 
over his canvass some animated scene of nature; or pourtrays 
the actions or passions of men, what is that taste which de- 
cides upon the merit of his work? It is the faculty of dis- 
cerning whether his imitations are accurate, his combina- 
tions: just, and whether grace and harmony pervade the 


wholes No man is without some portion of this discern- 


mente 
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It is, indeed, so far from being true, that men, in general, 
are not competent to judge of the productions of the fine 
arts, that it is by public judgment their merit or demerit is 
finally established. This is the tribunal before which they 
stand or fall ; and, generally speaking, it is not only impartial, 
but just and correct. Public opinion has, in more instances 
than one, triumphed over critics and connoisseurs, and the 
triumph has been sanctioned by tifne and experience. Plays 
and poems finally take their rank in literature by the recep- 
tion they meet with in the world, and not by the square and 
compass of the professed critic. Is not this taste, and a high 
exercise of its prerogatives? And this is all as it should be. 
The object of the fine arts, in all their branches, is to please ; 
to engage attention, to fascinate. Now, these are emotions 
of which every man is susceptible. We requireno critic or 
connoisseur to tell us whether we shall be delighted with a 
play, or subdued by the powers of music. Can any critic 
prove that we must not be melted with the tenderness of 
Shakspeare, or prevent him from shaking our souls with 
terror? Is there a picture which has fascinated every eye ; 
or a piece of music which has touched every heart, and can 
they be proved, by any course of reasoning, to be bad? It 
has long since been agreed, that the truest test of eloquence 
is the impression it makes upon the common audience ; even 
upon the vulgar and unlearned. May not the same test be 
applied, not, perhaps, with equal confidence, or to the same 


extent, to other efforts of genius ? 


Professors of an art are frequently prejudiced by attach- 


ments to particular schools ; to particular masters ; by per- 
sonal friendships ; perhaps, sometimes, by envy or dislike : 
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but the public voice speaks over such considerations ; and, 


when combined in one sentiment, is seldom wrong, and 


always irresistible. 


The highest efforts of art are but attempts to imitate Na- 
ture ; and it is excellent in proportion as it succeeds in the 
imitation. Is it only to the man of education that Nature 
unfolds her excellence and offers her enjoyments? Is it only 
to. him she displays her beauties, her perfections, her sym- 


metry ? 


** Ask the swain 
** Who journeys homewards, from a Summer-day’s 
** Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 
** And due repose, he loiters to behold 
‘** The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
‘* Q’er all the western sky ; full soon I ween 
‘* His rude expression and untutor’d airs, 
«* Beyond the powers of language, will unfold 
‘* The form of Beauty smiling at his heart, 
‘** How lovely ! how commanding !” 


Nothing can be more obvious and natural than the con- 
nexion between what are termed the useful arts and the fine 
arts ; and hence is derived a strong inducement for encoura- 
ging the latter. The carpenter, the mason, nay, the mecha- 
nic of every description, will improve in the propriety and 
elegance of his design, and the excellence of his workman- 
ship, by having placed before him models formed with cor- 


rect proportion, with elegant symmetry, with true taste. By 
constantly observing what is just and beautiful, a desire of 
imitating it is excited ; a spirit of emulation arises, and supe- 
rior genius displays itself in the most ordinary works. In- 
stead of immense piles of brick and mortar heaped together, 
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without any unity or propriety of design, or justness of pro- 
portion, where expense is substituted for taste, and gaudy 
ornament for true elegance, we shall have the plain, chaste, 
but beautiful productions of legitimate architecture. 


Nor is it only in constructing our dwellings and public 
edifices that the aid of the fine arts is necessary. It is equal- 


ly required in selecting and disposing the internal decora- 


tions and furniture ; which are sometimes, even in the houses | 


of the most fashionable, most ridiculous and shocking.— 
Those mechanics, therefore, who are employed in these ser- 
vices, have the most indispensable occasion for cultivating 
their talents, and improving their taste ; especially while their 
employers are resolved not to do so. It is from the stores 
of antiquity this improvement is to be drawn. It may sur- 
prise some to learn, that most of the ornaments introduced to 
the persons and houses of the wealthy and the gay, under the 
irresistible recommendation of being “ new fashions,” are 
really some thousand years old; purloined from the re- 
lics of formerages. The brilliant trinket that sheds its lustre 
from the bosom of a modern belle, performed the same kind 
office for some damsel, equally fair, who, centuries agone, 
mouldered to imperceptible atoms. How various! how in- 
exhaustible ! is the profit and pleasure to be derived from 


the studies of antiquity. 


The collection and exhibition of works of art, in some 


public institution, furnishes a ch«ap school, of easy access, 


to every one disposed to receive the benefit. The labour 


and expense submitted to by those who have created this 
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school, is, at least, disinterested. They have no advantage in 
it but that which is common to every member of the commu- 
nity, who has any concern in its welfare ; they have no gra- 
tification but that of affording the means of improvement to 


American genius, not always affluent enough to seek it abroad. 


The exhibition of fine specimens of art has a further use. 
It excites curiosity, attracts attention to subjects which 
might otherwise have been unnoticed, and stimulates the spi- 
rit of exertion. The man in whom the spark of genius may 
be latent, begins to look into his own powers; to inquire 
whether he might not produce such works ; to make the 
effort ; to be crowned with success. 


If, on the one hand, we have strong motives for inviting 
artists, and, with them, the arts, to the American shore, do 
we not also offer them strong inducements for accepting the 
invitation? Without recurring to those derived from the 
afflicted state of Europe, the prospects presented to them here 
are, surely, flattering. A young and vigorous country, rising, 
with unexampled rapidity, to the maturity of strength and 
opulence ; increasing in luxury with the multitude of ex- 
pensive wants or indulgences that walk in her train! 
The arts, as yet in their infancy, with a people disposed to 
expense, and desirous of distinction ; public buildings erec- 
ting, almost daily, in some part of this vast empire, and in- 
numerable private mansions, calling for the aid of the edu- 


cated artist. In another direction, printing is extending 


itself-with wonderful increase; and, in connexion with it, 


the necessary arts of designing, drawing, and engraving. 
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Both literature and the arts connected with it have, in Eng: 
land, found their most liberal and effectual patrons in the 
booksellers. The honourable example is not disregarded 
here. The same spirit inspires the profession, and the same 
effects may be expected from it. The history of science 
and letters amply testifies, that they flourish or decline with 
the arts. 


It would be tedious to enumerate the sources of encous 
ragement which artists of real merit will find in this country 3 
or to state more particularly the facts and reasons which 
should draw them to us. Atthis moment, although we have 
near sixty engravers in this city, as many more would meet 


employment. 


Nor is our country deficient in objects to exercise and ele- 
vate the soul of genius. Our public events, in addition to 
the common stock of ancient fable, furnish subjects for the 
historic canvass ; and private affection or vanity will fully 
occupy the time and talents of the portrait painter. Do not 
our vast rivers, vast beyond the conception of the European, 
rolling over immeasurable space, with the hills and moun- 
tains, the bleak wastes and luxuriant meadows through 
which they force their way, afford the most sublime and 
beautiful objects for the pencil of. Landscape. Look at the 
rich variety, and dazzling brilliancy of our autumnal foliage. 
The powers of colouring may be exerted to the utmost in 
representing it. Ispeak on certain evidence, when I relate 
that an English artist, who was requested to paint this Ame- 
rican foliage, with an intention of sending the picture to Eng- 
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land, refused to put it on his canvass as it really is, lest his 


painting might be taken for caricature in England, where, as 
this painter supposed, it would never be believed to be an 


imitation of nature. 


I could not hope for pardon were I to conclude this ad- 
dress without some acknowledgement for the patronage this 
institution has received from the ladies of our city. The 
first contribution to it was by a lady, equally distinguished for 
her taste and liberality; for the native powers of her intellect 
and the improvement they have received from a judicious 
cultivation. The influence of the female sex, in making any 
undertaking of this kind fashionable or otherwise, is sove- 
reign and undoubted; and it has been most beneficially exerted 
in behalf of this academy. Our collection of painting and 
statuary, from its first exhibition, has been visited by our la- 
dies, with a constancy which acquits them of the motive of 
mere curiosity, and an ardour which could be found only in 
minds well improved, touched with the fire of genius, and 
really capable of enjoying her works, It must be admitted, too, 
that the objects of the institution were so novel in this coun- 
try, as well as its exhibitions, that it required no inconsidera- 
ble share af good sense and fortitude in a lady to countenance 
them. But intelligence, taste, and genuine modesty bore 
down ignorance, prejudice, and affectation, without, in the 
least, impairing that delicacy which is the most facinating 


attraction of facinating woman, 


In the present state of society, woman is inseparably con- 


nected with every thing that civilizes, refines, and sublimates 
man. The barbarous days are now but dimly seen in the 
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mist of distant ages, when she was considered and treated as 
the slave of an unfeeling master ; born only to perpetuate his 
Savage race, and indulge his grosser appetites. On many 
subjects of human knowledge her intellect has proved itself 
equal to the powers of man ; and in some of the best pror 
perties of our nature she is much his superiour. The gar- 
dens of literature are now illumined with many a lamp trim- 
med by a female hand; and the arts of painting and engra- 
ving have softened under the tenderness of the female touch. 
I hope and trust the walls of our academy will soon be deco- 
rated with the productions of female genius ; and that no 


means will be omitted to invite and encourage them. 


Mr. PReEsIpDENT, 

I have to congratulate you and the members of this acade- 
my upon the establishment of the “ Society of Artists of the 
United States ;” and their happy union with this institution. 
This association promises to be eminently useful to the arts, 
and to have a decided influence in concentrating them in this 
city. The success, however, of these gentlemen, depends 
upon the harmony and cooperation of their efforts ; upon their 
having magnanimity enough to keep out every selfish wish, 
every turbulent passion, every petty jealousy and dissension, 
suffering nothing to divert them from their great design. In 
the ensuing spring this society will make their first exhibition 
of works of art, original and collected from every part of the 
United States, 


This evening, too, for the first time, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, will confer its honours on dis- 


tinguished professors of the arts. This is 4 most important 
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and delicate function, and on the just and impartial exercise 


of it ‘the most: interesting consequences’ depend. Genius 
must’ be fostered, encouraged, and sustained by rewards, by 
honours, by distinction. She is sometimes a wayward child, 
and: must be indulged and cheered. History furnishes us 
with many anecdotes of the caprices and eccentricities of men 
of gériius, and of the indulgence they have received from the 
patrons of'the arts. If genius has her sublime and ethereal 
elevations, she has also her discontents, occasional peevishness, 
her deep and gloomy despondencies, from which she must be 
drawn by blandishments and kindness. She must be roused 
and stimulated by public notice and applause. In distributing 
the honours of the academy, the utmost care must be taken 
to do it with sound discrimination and honest impartiality, 
or the charm is gone ; the influence lost. It is happily ob- 
served by a celebrated French: critic, that “‘ The Roman sol- 
diers would have ceased to set a value upon the crown of 
oaken boughs, for which they exposed themselves to the 
greatest dangers, had the favour of the general bestowed it, 


a few times, on those who never deserved it.” 


IL. féar, gentlemen, this discourse, though composed of 
mere hints and sketches put together with unwarranted haste, 
has exceeded the limits of your patience, and of propriety. 
My thanks are, therefore, the more due ior your indulgent 


attention, 
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BY BRADFORD & INSKEEP, PHILADELPHIA ; 
Inskeep. &% Bradford, Newyork; Edward J. Coale, Baltimore ; 


Wm. MIlhenny, Boston; and Morford, Wiilington, & Co. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
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RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: 


{llustrated by experiments, and eight copperplate Engravings of 
chemical apparatus, 
By Samvet Parkes, author of the Chemical Catechism, &c. 


NEW AND VERY ELEGANT ATLAS, 
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- Inskech &* Bradford, Newyork; and William M*Ithenny, Boston ; 
PROPOSE TO PUBLISH 







= Ul. The price of each number will be four dollars plain, and five dollars co- § 
~¢  loured. ‘he price will be considerably increased to nonsubscribers. The $ 
English copy cannot be sold in this country under 12 dollars a number. : 

s1V. A number will be published every two months until the work is completed. : 


s folded upon guards (as they will be bound when the work is completed) 3 


V. Copies of each number will be neatly put together, with the Maps carefully a 


#3 for more safe conveyance to the country, whilst other copies will be deli- 
& vered without any fold to those who may prefer them in that state. 
; VI. In thelast number it is proposed to give a Geographical Memoir, reciting the 
character and merits of the chief authorities upon which each Map is con- 
structed, with directions for a general arrangement. 
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MR. PINKERTON’s is 
CELEBRATED ATLAS: } 
NOW PUBLISHING IN LONDON IN QUARTERLY NUMBERS. 
TERMS : : 
I. This work will*be completed in about twenty numbers, each containing § 
three Maps, and will be executed in a style similar and in every respect equal $ 
_ to the English edition. ¢ 
s II. It will be published on a wire-woven paper of the size called Colombier, § 


(23 inches by 35) so as to correspond with the celebrated works of D’Anville. if 
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